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What Is Religion? 


By ALBAN G. WIDGERY 


“I have nowhere read a book on the 
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based so completely on the data fur- 
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pers, Heidegger, Sartre, Marcel and 
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cance to the total picture of phi- 
losophy. $3.50 
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THE BIBLE AND PSYCHIATRY 
To the Editor: 


Although PastoraLt PsycHoLocy is not a 
homiletical magazine, would it not be help- 
ful to include a sermon each month (if only 
in outline), treating of the various psychoses, 
neuroses, etc., from the Biblical-psychical 
standpoint ? 

As an example Exodus 3 and 4, “How to 
Overcome Inferiority”; James 1:18, “The 
Tragedy of Ambivalence.” These sermons 
would put in concrete form—and from the 
Bible—the message your magazine is striv- 
ing to present to its interested readers. 


Wititram H. BEcKER 
Inwood, New York 


We think Mr. Becker's suggestion is an 
excellent one and we have arranged with 
Dr. Wayne E. Oates, Professor of Pastoral 
Care, Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, who is a profound student of the Bible 
in the orientation of pastoral psychology, to 
do a series of lecture-sermons on the subject. 
—Ed.. 


NO ONE IS INFALLIBLE 
To the Editor: 


As to the May issue (Readers’ Forum) in 
which Reverend Robert Dischinger seems to 
attribute the death of his parishioner to in- 
adequate psychiatric practice, I feel that he 
should be reminded that neither ministers 
nor psychiatrists have an infallible cure for 
the diseases of the soul, just as they cannot 
cure all the diseases of the body. The Rev- 
erend Dischinger is either very young or 
very lucky if he knows of no parishioners 
who committed suicide before consulting a 
psychiatrist. 


GotrHarp Boot, M. D. 
New York, New York 
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LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
To the Editor: 


I would like to purchase a life subscription 
to PastoraL PsycHo.ocy, but cannot make 
the total outlay in cash at this time. I would 
like, if agreeable to you, to pay five dollars 
now, and five dollars a month for the next 
four months, when the entire twenty-five 
dollars would be paid. 

DonaLp H. OSTRANDER 
Pasadena 8, California 


We feel deeply moved by Mr. Ostrander’s 
confidence ‘and faith in PastoraL PsycHoL- 
ocy in planning for a life subscription. We 
have received a number of similar inquiries 
and we most humbly hope that we will be 
able in the years to come to continue meeting 
our subscribers’ expectations. We are very 
happy to arrange for Mr. Ostrander and the 
other applicants a life subscription for the 
sum of $25.00 which can be paid in periodic 
installments.—Ed. 


ON “WOMEN” 
To the Editor: 

Inez M. Cavert in “Status of Women in 
the Local Church,” (May issue) says that 
women do not serve on local church boards 
in the Southern Baptist Convention. As a 
matter of fact, Baptists have no central 
authority and are likely to differ among 
themselves on such things. A small number 
of Southern Baptist churches, of which ours 
is one, have women on their boards. 

Rev. THomas D. To rer, Jr. 
Southport Baptist Church 
Southport, North Carolina 


ABOUT OUR CURRENT DIVIDEND 
To the Editor: 

I have experienced real pleasure and en- 
lightenment by reading Free to Grow* by 
Blanche Carrier. This book is just the sort 
of thing that many of us who are very much 
concerned with the application of sound psy- 
chological principles in our ministry are 
looking for. It is a marvelous addition to the 
fine selection of works which have been of- 
an through the Pastoral Psychology Book 

lub. 


Rev. Paut E. Irion 
Long Grove Evangelical and 
Reformed Church, Prairie 
View, Illinois 
*This is the current dividend of the Pas- 
toral Psychology Book Club. 





A CHRISTIAN 
VIEW OF 
FREUD — 


PSYCHO- 
ANALYSIS 
AND 
PERSON- 

ALITY | 


by Joseph Nuttin 


The author is the head of the 
Department of Experimental Psy- 
chology at Louvain. His book has 
a threefold value: it gives a first- 
rate account of Freud’s system, 
an excellent summary of modern 
(especially American) psycho- 
analytical literature and a syn- 
thesis in which modern psycho- 
logical discoveries are seen, not 
in contradiction with a spiritual 
soul, but requiring it for their 
fullest understanding. 








$4.00 at any Bookstore 


There is more about this book 
and others that may interest you 
in the current number of Sheed 
& Ward's OWN TRUMPET. To 
get the Trumpet, free and post- 
paid, write to Psyche MacGill, 


SHEED & WARD 
New York 3 
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WALTER GEORGE MUELDER 


F PASTORS are to meet the great responsibilities of our time, they must 

have great teachers in the formative years of their professional education. 
The increasing demands upon the Christian pastor in every community require 
a more adequate preparation in which theological schools will open enlarging 
vistas of understanding, sympathy, and pastoral skill to serve human souls in 
hours of distress and need. Among the great teachers of our generation is 
Walter G. Muelder, Dean and Professor of Social Ethics, Boston University 
School of Theology. 

His own student days were formative experiences for him at Knox College 
(B.S.), Boston University (S. T. B.; Ph. D.), and University of Frankfort, 
Germany, where he developed the high ideals and effective tools of scholarship, } 
along with a broad sympathy for his fellow men, leading to his ordination as a 
minister of the Methodist Church, and appointment as Professor of Philosophy 
and Bible at Berea College, 1934-1940; then Professor of Christian Theology 
and Christian Ethics, University of Southern California, 1940-1945. When he 
came to Boston University as Dean of the School of Theology in 1945, he led 
the faculty in a thorough revision of the core curriculum to insure professional 
competence in theoretical and practical work of the ministry. 

His interest in pastoral psychology has been unflagging, from the discerning 
insights of social scientists, as well as from the deep awareness of human con- 
cerns and the significance of pastoral counseling. During his administration 
pastoral psychology has flourished with increasing hospital affiliations, expand- 
ing courses and staff, with alert students and pastors following on to Master’s 
and Doctor’s degrees to serve as pastoral counselors, chaplains, and teachers 
of other pastors. 

As Chairman of the Board of Governors of the Institute of Pastoral Care 
for three years he brought tireless energy and unfailing wisdom to the difficult 
decisions and questions of policy in a growing and half-formed corporate body 


— —— 





(Continued on page 82) 
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Editorial 


On the Problems of Prayer 


UT when we consider with a reli- 
gious seriousnesse the manifold 
weaknesses of the strongest devotions 
in time of Prayer, it is a sad consider- 
ation. I throw my selfe downe in my 
Chamber, and I call in, and invite God, 
and his Angels thither, and when they 
are there, I neglect God and his 
Angels, for the noise of a Flie, for the 
ratling of a Coach, for the whining of 
a doore ; I talk on, in the same posture 
of praying; Eyes lifted up; knees 
bowed downe; as though I prayed to 
God ; and, if God, or his Angels should 
aske me, when I thought last of God 
in that prayer, I cannot tell: Some- 
times I finde that I had forgot what 
I was about, but when I began to for- 
get it, I cannot tell. A memory of yes- 
terday’s pleasures, a feare of to mor- 
row’s dangers, a straw under my knee, 
a noise in mine eare, a light in mine 
eye, an any thing, a nothing, a fancy, 


a Chimera in my braine, troubles me 
in my prayer. So certainely is there 
nothing, nothing in spirituall things, 
perfect in this world. 

I locke my doore to my selfe, and 
I throw my selfe downe in the pres- 
ence of my God, I devest my selfe of 
all worldly thoughts, and I bend all 
my powers, and faculties upon God, 
as I think, and suddenly I finde my 
selfe scattered, melted, fallen into vaine 
thoughts, into no thoughts; I am upon 
my knees, and I talke, and think noth- 
ing; I deprehend my selfe in it, and 
I goe about to mend it, I gather new 
forces, new purposes to try againe, 
and doe better, and I doe the same 
thing againe. 

There is no forme of Building 
stronger than an Arch, and yet an Arch 
hath declinations, which even a flat- 
roofe hath not; The flat-roofe lies 
equall in all parts; the Arch declines 
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downwards in all parts, and yet the 
Arch is a firme supporter. Our Devo- 
tions doe not the lesse beare us upright, 
in the sight of God, because they have 
declinations towards natural affections : 
God doth easilier pardon some neglec- 
tings of his grace, when it proceeds 
out of a tendernesse, or may be ex- 
cused out of good nature, than any 
presuming upon his grace. . . . though 
God look upon the Inscription, he 
looks upon the metall too, Though he 
look that his Image should be pre- 
served in us, he looks in what earthen 
vessels this Image is put, and put by 
his own hand; and though he hate us 
in our rebellions, yet he pities us in 
our grievances ; though he would have 
us better, he forsakes us not for every 
degree of illnesse. 

There are three great dangers in 
this consideration of perfectnesse, and 
purity; First, to distrust of God’s 
mercy, if thou finde not this purity in 
thy selfe, and this perfectnesse; And 
then to presume upon God, nay upon 
thine own right, in an overvaluing of 
thine own purity, and perfectnesse; 
And againe, to condemne others, whom 
thou wilt needs thinke lesse pure, or 
perfect than thy selfe. Against this 
diffidence in God, to thinke our selves 
so desperately impure, as that God 
will not look upon us; And this pre- 
sumption in God, to thinke our selves 
so pure, as that God is bound to look 
upon us; And this uncharitablenesse 
towards others, to think none pure at 
all, that are not pure our way; Christ 
armes us by his Example, He receives 
these sisters of Lazarus, and accom- 
plishes as much as they desired, though 
there were weaknesses in their Faith, 
in their Hope, in their Charity, ex- 
pressed in that unperfect speech, Lord, 
if thou hadst been here, my brother 
had not dyed: for, there is nothing 
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not [even] in spirituall things perfect. 


I must not rely upon the prayers of 
others; not of Angels; Though they 
be Ministeriall spirits, and not onely 
to God himselfe, but between God and 
man, and so, as they present our 
prayers, no doubt poure out their owne 
for us too, yet we must not rely upon 
the prayers of Angels. Nor of Saints; 
Though they have a more personall, 
and experimentall sense of our miser- 
ies than Angels have, we must not relie 
upon the prayers of Saints. No, nor 
upon the prayers of the Congregation, 
though we see, and heare them pray, 
except we make our selves parts of 
the Congregation, by true devotion, as 
well as by personall presence. It must 
be mine own prayer, and no prayer is 
so truly, or so properly mine, as that 
that the Church hath delivered and 
recommended to me. 


That if we would have him come 
down, and fight our battayls, or re- 
move our calamities, we should first 
goe up to him, in humble and fervent 
prayer. That he would continue the 
Gospell where it is, and restore it 
where it was, and transfer it where it 
was never as yet heard; Charity is to 
doe all to all, and the poorest of us all 
can doe this to any. 


—JoHn DonNE 


These quotations from John Donne (1572- 
1631) on prayer have been taken by Seward 
Hiltner from the Introduction to The 
Prayers of John Donne, edited and with 
an introduction by Herbert H. Umbach. 
(Published and copyright 1951, by Bookman 
Associates, Inc., and reprinted by permis- 
sion.) The paragraphs come from sources 
as follows: first paragraph, funeral sermon 
of 1626; second, a sermon of 1627; third, 
same source and date as first paragraph; 
fourth, the same source as first and third 
paragraphs; fifth from a Lenten sermon, 
1630; last paragraph, from an undated ser- 
mon preached at St. Paul’s. 
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The Efficacy of Prayer 


The Religious Person Does Not Seek to Manipulate 


The World through Coercive Formulas, but 


Develops Humility Before an Order Which 


ls Dynamically Creative 


BY WALTER G. MUELDER 


Dean, Boston University School 
of Theology 





66 HEN we set ourselves to the 

work of collecting or re-col- 
lecting the scattered pieces of ourselves, 
we begin a task which, if carried to its 
natural conclusions, ultimately becomes 
prayer.”* Anyone who has studied 
the great mystics knows how signifi- 
cantly in most of them the process of 
recollection in the sense just used is 
related to prayer. An important aspect 
of its efficacy is at once suggested as is 
its relation to the normal processes of 
integration within experience. Efficacy 
relates in a preliminary way to the 
genuineness of religion. William James 
insisted in the Varieties of Religious 
Experience that religion stands or falls 
by the genuineness of prayer. If noth- 
ing happens through prayer then re- 
ligion is a delusion. James referred to 
more than “subjective influence.” The 


1Sadler, The Practice of Psychiatry, (C. V. 
Mosby Company.) 





subjective influence of prayer is not 
enough, he affirmed, if prayer and 
hence religion is to be genuine. Prayer 
must liberate energy which operates in 
both subjective and objective relation- 
ships. James believed that prayer does 
release energy which becomes active 
in the phenomenal world. 

William James’ point of view, along 
with that of Dr. Sadler, introduces us 
to most of the problems of efficacy. The 
psychological and the philosophical 
problem of efficacy are interwoven. 
From the standpoint of the praying 
person the efficacy of prayer involves 
its genuineness and its validity. James 
sensed this when he insisted that the 
ideal power with which we feel our- 
selves in contact in prayer is “some- 
thing larger than ourselves.” He as- 
signed to feeling a perceptual validity 
which became part of his doctrine of 
radical empiricism. He recognized that 
any beneficial consequences which flow 
from praying do not fulfill the intention 
or claim of praying unless these are 
related to the belief-claims of the 


prayer. 
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There are thus vital questions of a 
most basic sort which are involved in 
efficacy. It will not suffice to catalogue 
the benefits of prayer, for prayer itself 
makes a claim on reality which is the 
most fundamental aspect of the prob- 
lem. To say this is only to recognize 
the complexity of the situation. There 
are obyiously all kinds of prayers. No 
one would try to defend them all. Even 
if all were efficacious in some regard, 
they would not be efficacious in the 
same way. There are obvious differ- 
ences among physiological, psycho- 
logical, social, and metaphysical or 
theological levels of the prayer response 
and among the kinds of effects which 
prayers produce. Moreover, we must 
contrast the special datable acts called 
praying from the whole life of de- 
votion which may include them. In a 
preliminary way we may expect a sig- 
nificant difference in efficacy between 
the outbursts of men and women in 
a crisis, especially if they do not habitu- 
ally pray, from that of a saintly devotee. 


HERE IS ample evidence from in- 

numerable testimonies that praying 
has been helpful. The beneficial results 
reported have referred to all levels of 
man’s relationship to nature, his body, 
his mind, his fellow-men, and God. The 
physical and biological aspects of 
human nature have as truly been in- 
volved as the moral and the spiritual. 
In these relationships the efficacy of 
prayer seems to depend not so much 
on the words that are used as on the 
attitude of the self in relation to the 
object of the attitude. Moreover, in the 
life of prayer there is generally a de- 
velopment from prayers of desperate 
outcry or petitions dealing with im- 
mediate wants and personal needs, to 
prayers of thanksgiving, praise and, 
finally, of communion and union with 
God. In any event prayer is essentially 
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God directed, that is, it is reality- 
centered. The self acknowledges its 
dependency on a_more-than-human 
power which has control over its des 
tiny. Though the self may be bowed 
down in trouble and terribly conscious 
of its own problems, all prayer finds 
the encounter with reality such that 
the latter is central and has the last 
word. The postulate of the primacy of 
objective reality is of the essence of 
the efficacy of praying. 

We are led to the recognition, then, 
that efficacy involves an interpretation, 
however vague, of the metaphysical 
context of praying. Assumptions re- 
garding the nature of personal and ulti- 
mate reality are bound to enter into 
any interpretation. These interpreta- 
tions are often contradictory. If one 
assumes or otherwise believes that 
reality beyond man is non-purposive 
and impersonal, one is_ necessarily 
obliged to limit one’s view of efficacy 
to that of simple reflective meditation 
or to the role of the God-image which 
man projects into nature but which is 
divorced from the validity of the meta- 
physical idea of God. 

Persons who have been taught to 
pray, though not believing in a per- 
sonal God or a_ more-than-human 
power that is creating and conserving 
values, may probably experience many 
of the same benefits as a Christian 
theist, but the full effects will be dif- 
ferent at the level of communion or 
union. If one assumes that reality is a 
society of persons, that the Supreme 
Person is the ground of all finite per- 
sons, that he is immanent in his creation 
and also transcendent over it, the effi- 
cacy of prayer will include certain as- 
pects of the prayer life not included in 
the frame of reference indicated above 
The meaning and integrity of inter- 
cessory prayer, for example, differs 
profoundly in an interpretation which 
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limits community to finite interpersonal 
relations from one which views all 
reality as a society of personal selves. 
The efficacy of intercessory prayer is 
not conclusively demonstrated, but it 
surely would not be sincerely attempted 
if the communitarian idea of ultimate 
reality is rejected. 


RAYER postulates the objectivity 

of reality and at least an initial and 
provisional dualism between the wor- 
shiper and God. Reality has the last 
word. This is a conception productive 
of healthy-mindedness. The religious 
person develops an attitude in which 
he does not seek to manipulate the 
world through coercive formulas but 
one through which he develops humili- 
ty before an order which is dynamical- 
ly creative. In this respect the person 
who prays resembles the scientist and 
benefits accordingly. The scientist 
learns the discipline of accepting the 
priority of objective factover subjective 
idea. It is the idea or hypothesis. which 
is tested by the objective order. “Nature 
to be controlled must be obeyed.” Na- 
ture has the last word both epistemolo- 
gically and causally. Since the scientist 
cannot jump out of his skin he can 
only compare a present experience 
(his hypothesis) by other experiences, 
so that he never possesses an immediate 
final verdict on his ideas. Epistemo- 
logical dualism seems to be the actual 
situation. The gap between idea and 
object is never completely closed. The 
best idea or hypothesis simply has a 
higher degree of probability as tested 
within the context of the community of 
research than ideas judged to be inade- 
quate or erroneous. 

Though the dualism of idea and 
object persists, the efficacy of scientific 
processes depends on the faith and 
willingness of the scientist to submit 
his thoughts and actions to the verdict 
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of nature whatever that proves itself 
to be. In the process it is necessary to 
develop some provisional idea of what 
nature is within which the exploration 
and testing takes place. There is ulti- 
mately a logical circle which unites post- 
ulates and assumptions to hypotheses 
and inferences. Yet, this circle is tran- 
scended by the experimental process 
and the cumulative body of mutually 
supporting propositions which have 
previously been tested. The certitude 
of the efficacy of a scientific venture is 
dependent not only_on the limited veri- 
fication of any particular experiment 
but also on the coherence of mutually 
supporting postulates and hypotheses 
in the whole field under investigation. 
At the risk of repetition it must be 
noted that the spiritual disciplines of 
scientific work have analogies at im- 
portant points with those of prayer. 
The cultivation of humility and teach- 
ability before reality is one of the chief 
virtues of mature prayer. To submit 
to reality raises the self above self-will 
to objectivity. The almost universal re- 
port of prayer is that this reality is not 
an “it” but a “thou.” Many of the ills 
of mankind are overcome at once when 
this attitude is taken. Prayer helps men 
to be willing to face the facts in all 
areas in which they learn to pray. 
Reality has a dependably structured 
process which men learn to accept. This 
proves to be the case not only with 
respect to so-called “facts” but with 
respect to values and norms. Those 
prayers are most efficacious which have 
not only the right attitude but which 
are enlightened by the growing body 
of scientific and philosophical truth. 
Just as the particular techniques and 
experiments in science depend on the 
conceptual presuppositions of the field 
under investigation, so the conceptual 
presuppositions of the religious man 
influence his prayer methods. The atti- 
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tude toward God is crucial. J. B. Pratt’s 
criticism of James Leuba illustrates the 
point in question. Leuba held that God 
is valued only as a “meat purveyor.” 
Pratt maintained, on the other hand, 
that his studies showed that God is 
valued as an end in Himself rather than 
as a mere means to an end. It is not as a 
giver, but as a companion that God is 
valued and sought; it is not His gifts, 
but Himself which the religious soul 
desires. In so far as God is regarded 
pragmatically as a giver, it is spiritual 
benefits that are sought: e.g., strength, 
insight, comfort, courage, and serenity. 
The valuable subjective effects of 
prayer depend on the conviction of the 
objective relation. “If the subjective 
value of prayer be all the value it has, 
we wise psychologists of religion had 
best keep the fact to ourselves; other- 
wise the game will soon be up, and we 
shall have no religion left to psycholo- 
gize about.” ? 


HE conceptual presuppositions of 

prayer thus do have a direct bear- 
ing on the question of efficacy. Sig- 
nificantly is this true on the higher 
levels of prayer. When the value of 
prayer is in the field of a “sense of be- 
longing” or of “communion” or of 
“companionship,” the efficacy of the 
prayer is directly related to the ques- 
tion of the reality-feeling of divine 
presence and divine response. Yet, 
here we must recognize that while 
many testify to the sense of reality and 
divine response, others do not do so. 
Even the greatest mystics learn to 
carry on in the midst of aridity and 
the apparent absence of all special 
benefits. 


Many of the benefits of prayer prob- 
ably have their source in its being a 
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whole-response to reality. The more 
complete the personality response the 
more values are achieved in and 
through the experience. There are 
many correlations between wholeness 
of response and mental health. Not 
every prayer is a whole response of the 
whole person, but prayer grows natu- 
rally in that direction in the maturing 
person; from fragmentary and emer- 
gency petitions to acts of devotion that 
are serene and poised; from partial 
perspectives to sustained and reflective 
judgments; from anxious doubts to 
confident faith in the ground of all 
hope; from dependence on immediate 
successes to willingness that the prob- 
lems be resolved in the larger view; 
from exclusiveness to inclusiveness ; 
from petty striving to significant life- 
planning; from isolated individual 
goal-seeking to cooperative communi- 
tarian problem solving; from man 
centeredness to God-centeredness. 


In the wholistic discipline of matur- 
ing prayer there is a growth in faith 
and the capacity for faith; there is a 
strengthening of inclusive perspectives ; 
there is a deepening of the reality- 
centered motives ; there is a willingness 
to trust other people; there is a sense 
of the meaningfulness of existence 
there is an expansion of consciousness ; 
there is a growing ability to put one- 
self in others’ places; there is a sense 
of universal belonging; there is a re- 
lease of new energies, a purgation of 
incentives, an overcoming of guilt- 
feelings, and a release of compassion 
Guilt is the sense of alienation. In a 
well-developed life of prayer the whole 
activity of the person becomes an act 
of devotion around a center which is 
God. As God becomes more real to the 
praying person the sense of communion 
becomes more common and with it the 
assurance that estrangement has been 
overcome and that all the resources of 
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God are available to the praying person. 


IX HIS Psychology of Religion Pro- 
fessor Paul E. Johnson lists ten 
psychological effects of prayer: (1) 
awareness of needs and realities; (2) 
confession and harmonious adjust- 
ment; (3) trust and relaxation; (4) 
perspective and clarification; (5) de- 
cision and dedication; (6) renewal of 
emotional energy; (7) social respon- 
siveness; (8) joy, gratitude, and re- 
laxation ; (9) loyalty and perseverance ; 
(10) integration of personality. These 
aspects of efficacy are what one would 
expect in a situation in which a person 
in community with others was satisfac- 
torily being related to the Supreme 
Person. An open consciousness, a 
learning, dependent, seeking attitude, 
a willingness to let the ultimate per- 
sonal reality have the last word, a 
centering and recollecting of the whole 
mind around the creative source of 
all being tends to have this result. These 
ten effects are clearly related to the 
whole-response of a growing person- 
ality to a reality which is taken to be 
adequate to all one’s needs, a reality 
which leaves one’s own person, despite 
its dependence, respected and loved. 
With confidence and clarity of mind de- 
cisions are made in the light of the 
values one finds to have relevance and 
significance for one’s problems and 
those of the community of which one 
is a part. 

A key factor in the efficacy of the 
prayer experience is the discovery of 
love and forgiveness. Because God is 
including in His attitude, man, con- 
fronting other men under God, is able 
to be including in his attitudes. In 
Christian. prayer there is thus more 
than aspiration; there is a sense of 
being loved. God takes the initiative. 
Here belief, the conceptual context of 
the experience, is important; for the 
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belief in the God of prayer becomes a 
positive act of faith. God is more than 
men can believe conceptually ; he is the 
ground they believe in. God responds 
to men, but the efficacy of their pray- 
ers is transcended by Him who is more 
than they can conceive. God is more 
efficacious than the conceptual beliefs 
of their pray::rs provide for as the sun 
is more efficacious than any theory of 
sunlight provides for; but without 
some conceptual framework of rela- 
tionship the efficacy would be greatly 
limited. 

The problem which now emerges is 
not whether prayer is efficacious, but 
what kind of prayer life is truly effec- 
tual and in what respects. We have 
noted that the life of science and the 
life of prayer are not antithetical if 
the spiritual process out of which each 
proceeds in the self is carried to its 
logical conclusion and becomes humbly 
involved in the processes of objective 
reality. Prayer requires discipline and 
training. The methods we use deter- 
mine the results we get. Means and 
ends constitute a whole. The prepara- 
tion of the consciousness for concentra- 
tion on the real world, a community of 
the Divine consciousness and one’s 
fellow men, so that maximum inter- 
action takes place, is essential. There is 
need for the self to be in an active state 
of mind. The ground of reality is active 
process and the self must be properly 
attuned as active consciousness if it is 
to grow. It is in relatively passive states 
of mind that the self fails most fre- 
quently. When dull and passive one is 
likely to be the victim of all kinds of 
forces. Passivity is sometimes praised 
by the mystics but this is really a para- 
doxical term referring rather to dis- 
ciplined receptivity. 

The active consciousness in prayer 
affirms value. Hence it is a state of 
mind which appreciates values and 
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meanings. It becomes involved in the 
value-producing activities around it. It 
seeks to appreciate values in persons, 
things, and processes, as Wieman says. 
Anyone who studies the strategy of 
appreciation knows that it is one of 
the most effective ways to change from 
negatively critical to positively con- 
structive activities. People respond to 
others who are appreciative. The pray- 
ers of praise covering the whole realm 
of God’s graces and blessings release 
the appreciative powers and place the 
person in a positive relation to other 
people and to the sources of value. 

Efficacious prayer has had a close 
relationship with gratitude. Gratitude 
involves a due sense of dependence. 
This acknowledges that the praying in- 
dividual is not at the center of reality 
but a recipient of values from others 
and the Other. The ancients said that 
gratitude is the mother of the virtues. 
Thus this aspect of prayer is spiritually 
efficacious since it overcomes greed and 
acquisitiveness in the self by the 
acknowledgment that one is a member 
of a community in which he receives 
far more than he ever contributes. Vir- 
tues, which are steady habits of the will 
with respect to various goods, are 
nourished in a sense of dependence on 
Divine grace. 


S THIS active consciousness de- 

velops in appreciation and grati- 
tude it becomes aware of its communi- 
tarian lacks. Its needs become more ap- 
parent. There develops a humility be- 
fore facts and problems. Its failures 
in community living become more 
obvious. This leads the praying self 
into a desire to belong to: one’s fellows 
and to God on a deeper level than that 
previously experienced. Private and 
public worship persisted in provide not 
only wider perspective but generate a 
community of concern and an eager- 
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ness to overcome one’s own faults in 
order that service can be the more 
effectively tendered to those in need. 

The efficacy of prayer is never more 
evident than when it assists a person 
who has been an anxious problem to 
become a _ problem creative 
spirit in the presence of God. Such 
problem solving attitudes become fruits 
of the spirit. They are enhanced by the 
cultivation of philosophical (synoptic ) 
methods of thinking and habits of 
thought. To think religiously, John 
MacMurray said years ago, is to think 
integrally. 


solving 


The prayer life is more efficacious 
the more the person praying recol 
lects his mind and returns to the 
sense of wholeness. It is helpful t 
practice the widest possible expansion 
of consciousness open to God’s inclu- 
sive consciousness and then to pass in 
review the problems and perspectives 
of daily living. Constantly bringing the 
affairs of distracting and narrowly ab- 
sorbing attention back to the whole- 
response activity tends to keep one’s 
growing wholeness humbly unfinished 
and open. Thus there is a process of 
wholeness and a cumulative ability t: 
expand consciousness as well as to 
think clearly about the various aspects 
of it. 

Man is part of a spiritual field tre- 
mendously vibrant with new possibili- 
ties. He is, as it were, a dynamic partic- 
ipant in an open-ended universe in 
which values are being created and con- 
served and in which man can find a 
meaningful vocation for all his ener- 
gies. When prayer is directed to God, 
as in the Lord’s Prayer, the meaning- 
fulness of the whole creation is pre- 
supposed. In that meaningful whole 
there is an unending invitation to ex- 
plore and find and create. 
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MONG believers in the usefulness 

of prayer there are two extreme 
views which must be avoided if its 
highest developments are to be ex- 
plained in theory and its chief values 
sustained in practice. 

The first of these views is held by 
no serious students of the subject but 
by many superficial and occasional 
practitioners. This is the belief that 
prayer is simply and solely the per- 
suading of God to do things which we 
want done, such as sending rain, cur- 
ing sick friends, or miraculously re- 
placing our sins with virtues. 

The second is the doctrine that 
prayer never changes anything outside 
the person who is praying, excepting 
as the experience of prayer induces 
him to do things he would not other- 
wise have done or subjectively re- 
aligns the forces in his own personality 
so as to enable him to do what he 
otherwise could not have done. 
Careful study of the relevant facts 


can hardly leave a fair-minded person 
in doubt that to many people prayer 
brings such subjective effects as clearer 
insight, relaxation from nervous ten- 
sion, heightened self-confidence, and 
increased concern with the well-being 
of other persons. These psychological 
results are widely apparent and highly 
prized, while belief that prayer induces 
changes in the action of God is beset 
by theoretical difficulties and is im- 
possible of objective and direct verifi- 
cation. Hence the modern student of 
religion, particularly the psychologic- 
ally trained, is tempted to concentrate 
attention upon the subjective effects, 
while regarding all thought of influ- 
encing God by prayer as ignorant 
superstition or at best unverifiable and 
impractical speculation. 

However, the notion that it is rea- 
sonable to believe in prayer solely for 
its subjective effects and the changes 
in human relations and actions which 
those effects in turn produce is illusory. 
The reasonableness of prayer for the 
sake of its subjective effects finally 
depends on the efficacy of that very 
kind of prayer most often despised by 
the sophisticated, namely the petition 
for divine action. 
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incoherence of an Exclusively Subjective 
Conception of Prayer. 


Prayer implies communication. In 
poetry, it is true, we may address a 
tree or star, an ideal, or a mythical 
monster. Such imaginative procedure 
often provides a convenient means of 
expressing a mood or idea in artistic 
form. But the impersonal objects 
addressed are not expected to hear. 
The poet does not intend that they 
should. The poetry is not* written to 
communicate with them, but with other 
human beings and to preserve a vision 
or mood for the poet himself. Poems 
are not really addressed to trees but 
to people. 


Now it must be observed that some 
utterances addressed ostensibly to God 
are not actually intended for His hear- 
ing. When a pulpit prayer becomes a 
news bulletin of current affairs, or an 
oblique exhortation to changed conduct 
among the parishioners it is sometimes 
evident that the minister’s mind is not 
fixed on God but on the congregation. 
Occasionally the fact that what was 
begun as a prayer has become a homily 
to the people is betrayed explicitly 
when the unwary clergyman speaks of 
“God” in the third person, as when 
he says, ostensibly in prayer, “Let us 
do what God wants us to do.” 

Of course a pulpit prayer is not sup- 
posed to be simply a prayer of one 
man to God. In this utterance the min- 
ister represents his people and seeks 
to draw them with him into prayer. 
But when he ceases to address God 
in behalf of the people and instead 
seeks to communicate his ideas to the 
congregation, even his ideas about 
God, then whether he uses the name 
of God grammatically in the second or 
third person, everyone knows it is a 
sham performance. Usually it is also 
very dull and prosaic. But even if it 
is poetic and beautiful it is not prayer 
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and anyone present, whether minister 
or layman, who had expected to par 
ticipate in a prayer, is likely to feel 
that something has been seriously 
lacking. 

Whether we read the prayers of 
godly men or notice what happens in 
ourselves in those great, decisive mo- 
ments when sudden grief, imminent 
peril of death, or overwhelming spirit 
ual joy strips us of all. pretense and 
sends us to our knees in the most 
earnest entreaty or praise to God, we 
find that true prayer is intended actu- 
ally to communicate with Him. The 
projection of ideals and the imagina- 
tive apotheosis of impersonal objects 
may pass for prayer in some situations, 
but when we confront the ultimates of 
life and really pray, we know at once 
that true prayer cannot be less than 
real communication with another wh 
“high and lifted up,’ supreme in 
power and the ultimate ground of all 
hope. 

But if prayer is communication with 
God it implies the exerting of an effect 
on God. If God is not aware that I am 
addressing Him, then my attempt at 
communication has failed. If He is 
aware, then God Himself is having 
an experience which He would not 
haye had without my having prayed; 
in short my prayer has had an effect 
upon Him. This is not to assume that 
God’s being is limited to the qualities 
or the categories of our own personali 
ties. How much more He is than all 
we experience or conceive is not here 
at issue. All that is being insisted is 
that within all the vast mystery of His 
being if He is never in any way con- 
sciously affected by the utterances of 
our purposes, then there is no human 
communication with God and so no 
prayer. 


is 


OREOVER, some types of prayer 
imply effects not only upon God’s 
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awareness but also upon His attitudes 
or actions toward us or our fellows. 
It will hardly be questioned that when 
men pray for rain on their parched 
fields or healing for their distant, dying 
children, they are expressing at least 
the hope that their petitions may influ- 
ence the actions of God. That is pre- 
cisely why many persons, who think 
prayer should be valued only for its 
subjective effects and the fruits of those 
effects, would doubt that we ought to 
pray for rain or for the healing of per- 
sons beyond the reach of our own min- 
istrations. 


It is easy to overlook the fact that 
prayer of repentance also implies the 
possibility of influencing God. It is 
one thing to feel sorry that an act has 
been committed; it is quite another 
thing to ask God’s forgiveness of that 
act. Moreover, even though a sinner, 
in his sorrow over his sin, regrets his 
sin as a wrong committed against God, 
he is still not praying a prayer of re- 
pentance until he asks God to forgive 
him. But even though he may have 
complete confidence that God does 
invariably forgive truly repentant sin- 
ners—or rather all the more if he has 
such confidence—his prayer of re- 
pentance implies the potency of prayer 
to influence God. For certainly to say 
that God has the same attitude toward 
the sinner after he has repented as He 
had before would be to say that He has 
not forgiven him. If as a consequence 
of a man’s repentant prayer the atti- 
tude of God has changed, then man’s 
prayer has influenced a change in God. 


Moreover, it has been often observed 
that the highly desirable subjective 
changes which frequently follow pray- 
ers for divine forgiveness do not follow 
the mere expression of sorrow for sin. 
It is precisely the belief that God actu- 
ally forgives sin which is repented of, 
that is, belief in the objective efficacy 
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of prayer for forgiveness which must 
be present if its subjective efficacy is 
to be experienced. 

Even prayer of communion usually 
implies belief in an objective effect upon 
God. To be sure it includes a “practice 
of the presence of God,” a “drawing 
near” to God on the part of the human 
aspirant. But it includes also the hope 
that God will “come” or make His 
presence and love known. Witnesses 
to the reality of communion with God 
testify almost universally to their de- 
pendence upon God’s action for such 
high experiences, while at the same 
time they insist on the necessary con- 
dition of man’s seeking. Such testi- 
mony implies that God’s action of mak- 
ing Himself known and entering into 
communion with the human being was 
influenced by the human prayer, 
though not controlled by it. 


T IS hard to see how the subjective 
values of prayer which are so often 
lauded, especially among those who 
have a sympathetic psychological in- 
terest in prayer, can be forthcoming 
without belief in its objective efficacy 
for the actual changing of God’s action. 
Freedom from a burdensome sense of 
guilt may be obtained by prayer when 
it is believed that God actually responds 
to prayers of repentance by giving for- 
giveness. Relief from awful loneliness 
may be experienced in prayer when it 
is believed that God makes of the 
prayer a two-way communication and 
fellowship. Healing of illness is often 
brought about by prayer when people 
pray with faith that God sometimes 
answers human petitions with actual 
healing. This is an essential: reason 
for the continual refrain among the 
world’s great teachers of prayer that 
men must pray with faith. The faith 
that is enjoined is not a confidence in 
a subjective reaction of the prayer upon 
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the person praying. It is faith in God, 
belief that God can be confidently ex- 
pected to respond generously to human 
prayer. 

Henry Nelson Wieman, who does 
not restrict the value of prayer to sub- 
jective effects, but who does deny that 
God is personal, makes a significant 
observation in this connection. Al- 
though God is not personal, Wieman 
teaches, when we pray we must some- 
times conceive of Him as personal. 
Apparently he thinks this necessary 
because empirical observation indicates 
that effective prayer requires expec- 
tancy of axiologically selective, that is 
purposive, response. We have not 
found any way to maintain such an 
attitude toward any being conceived 
at the time to be impersonal. There is 
good reason why we have not, for it 
would be hard to think of any more 
distinctive differentia of personal being 
than purposive response to communi- 
cation from other personal beings. 


UT THE device of imaginative 

dramatizing in which one con- 
ceives of God, during prayer, as a per- 
sonal being who can rightly be expected 
to respond purposively to human peti- 
tions, while one believes that God is 
actually no such being, is either intel- 
lectually dishonest or incoherent. In 
Wieman’s case it is not dishonest for 
he recognizes and explicitly publishes 
what he is doing. A man is not dis- 
honest for thinking, feeling, and saying 
in a drama what he does not sincerely 
think, feel, or say in his own life role, 
so long as he makes it clear that he is 
imaginatively participating in a drama. 
But it is incoherent to defend prayer as 
a genuinely real and valuable renewal 
of personal resources from God, “the 
source of human good,” while maintain- 
ing that some of the truth about God 
must be supplanted by a fictitious con- 
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ception during prayer. A doctrine of 
God which cannot face the empirical 
test of use in prayer while a contrary 
doctrine does prove more adequate for 
that test falls far short of being fully 
empirical. 


Observation indicates that when 
prayer reaches a subjective effective- 
ness beyond that of mere soliloquy or 
autosuggestion, it is always accom- 
panied by or rather includes at its very 
heart the belief that God is aware of 
the prayer that is being offered and 
will, or at least may, respond to it. In 
short, prayer produces its own distinc- 
tive and generally prized subjective 
results only when it is believed to be 
capable of bringing about also objec- 
tive changes in the attitudes or actions 
of God. A temporary, deliberate dram- 
atizing of such belief, without genuine 
conviction of its truth, can hardly com- 
mend itself in the long run to minds 
concerned with coherent thought and 
integrated personality. 


If this conclusion is accepted, it 
poses a serious dilemma. To be reason- 
able we must either believe in prayer 
for both its effect upon the man pray- 
ing and its effect on God’s attitudes 
and actions or we must reject it on 
both counts. Faced with such a dilem- 
ma the first inclination of many an 
honest student of religion may be to 
reject prayer altogether on the sup- 
position that there are decisive objec- 
tions to the belief that prayer ever 
changes the will of God. To make such 
a decision would be premature and 
irresponsible without first carefully 
appraising the objections on which it 
would be based. If this appraisal is 
made it will be discovered that the ob- 
jections are far less formidable than 
they appear at first sight. Indeed, they 
are, I believe, altogether inconclusive 
This I hope to show. 
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Inconclusiveness of Objections to Belief 
that Prayer Affects God. 


1. The Objection that Natural Law 
Prevents Response. In a scientific age 
when all observable events, possibly 
excepting acts of human free will, are 
believed subject to inclusion in a great 
system of invariable natural law, is it 
not unreasonable to think that rain 
might fall or a distant friend be healed 
because of my prayer? Are the laws 
of meteorology suspended when 
prayers are made for rain? Are laws 
of physiology and bacteriology some- 
times made ineffective when we pray 
for the sick? 

This objection applies particularly 
to petitions for changes in the physical 
world. It would be relevant to other 
types of prayer only if it were supposed 
that God in His own being were iden- 
tical with or subject to the laws of 
nature. In any event the issues are most 
clearly seen in prayers, for physical 
change, so attention will be concen- 
trated upon those. 

The argument that God cannot be 
expected ever to produce events in the 
physical world in response to prayer 
because natural law prevents His doing 
so is conclusive if He is regarded 
as fully subject to and bound 
by natural law. Yet, although human 
beings cannot suspend the order of 
nature, they can produce changes in 
the physical world which would not 
have occurred without their purposive 
action. We can cut down forests, join 
oceans, bridge canyons, turn deserts 
into gardens and, alas! turn cities into 
deserts. In fact, every fully voluntary 
movement of our bodies is a change in 
the physical world effected by our pur- 
poses. One must have a conception of 
a very small God to suppose that He 
is powerless where any one of us is 
mighty ! 

Here the argument of the objectors 
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may take a different turn. It may be 
said that the problem is not of what 
God could do but of what He would 
and does do. Natural law may be re- 
garded as simply God’s orderly ways 
and yet it may be insisted that His 
ways are orderly without exception. 
The invariability of His order may be 
for His pedagogical purposes, provid- 
ing His children with a reliably predic- 
table setting in which to learn rational 
thought and responsible action. Al- 
though our Father, is He not the 
Father whose rain and sun fall on just 
and unjust alike, and whose hurricanes 
and epidemics of disease do likewise? 

Certainly our experience clearly 
shows that neither a righteous life in 
general nor prayer in particular offers 
an easy road to health and prosperity. 
Many persons, including Jesus of 
Nazareth, have suffered violent emo- 
tional tension, physical agony and early 
death, not in spite of their piety but 
precisely because of their righteous 
prayers. This is something that much 
of the more superficial “psychological 
preaching” overlooks to the deep dis- 
tress of many spiritually sensitive and 
thoughtful hearers. To represent reli- 
gion as a high road to mental and phy- 
sical comfort is to betray genuine faith 
and contradict plain truth which ought 
to be plain to any minister who knows 
the story of Jesus and of his disciples. 
The tense agonizing of Christ in Geth- 
semane or the strenuous utterances 
of Paul bear little resemblance to the 
peace of mind which many sermons 
promise as the fruit or the essence of 
true religion. The peace of God which 
Jesus promised his disciples was quite 
different and was not belied by the 
strenuous lives and early martyrdoms 
which lay before them. 


| yl righteousness and prayer do not 
guarantee health or comfort to 
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those whose lives they fill, then surely 
prayer for the health of other persons 
does not guarantee that health will be 
given. But this is not to say that God 
never responds by giving health, by 
sending rain or by other ministrations 
to those in whose behalf petitionary 
prayers are offered. Moreover, we must 
not exclude the possibility that some- 
times He responds to the prayer by 
acts radically different from those ask- 
ed but nevertheless responds, doing 
what He would not have done had 
prayer not been offered. 


But would not such responses con- 
stitute violations of natural law? And 
would they not therefore contradict 
the most assured knowledge we poss- 
ess, the knowledge of a_ systematic 
causal. order of events in predictable 
sequence? Do not the sciences show 
that God does not, in fact, act in ways 
unpredictable apart from the know- 
ledge of who is praying and for what 
favor? 

To all these questions the answer 
must be a firm No. Great achievements 
have been made possible through the 
formulas of prediction which the 
sciences have developed. But the form- 
ulas themselves are abstractions which 
never quite precisely fit the facts of 
the real world excepting as approxima- 
tions. The discovery that this is true, 
not merely because of our ignorance, 
but because of the nature of reality, 
has constituted one of the most im- 
portant themes in the development of 
physics through the last fifty years. It 
has not destroyed the practical useful- 
ness of science but has actually en- 
hanced it. The statistical probabilities 
which are attainable are sufficient for 
innumerable practical purposes and it 
has proved useful to know also some- 
thing about the limits of predictability 
in some spheres, particularly in the 
study of sub-atomic units. 
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But practically useful as statistical 
probabilities and approximations are, 
they do not enable us to say that God 
cannot respond to our prayers by sig- 
nifiicant change in the physical order 
of events. La Place supposed that the 
natural order was so rigid that if we 
could know all the causal laws and the 
present disposition of every material 
particle in the universe, including its 
velocity and direction of movement, 
we could predict every event which 
would ever occur. The new physics 
has shown La Place to have been in 
error, not merely because we could not 
know enough or compute sufficiently 
well—for he would have acknowledged 
these human shortcomings readily 
enough—but because the universe is 
not that sort of closed and rigid sys- 
tem. The belief that God invariably 
acts in a way which would have been 
predictable by anyone knowing enough 
about the laws of nature, without tak- 
ing into account our prayers, is a be- 
lief which the sciences cannot prove 
and from the proof of which modern 
physics has moved much further away.’ 


T SEEMS reasonable to regard 

natural law as a system of predict- 
able limits within which God moves. 
But though these limits are exceed- 
ingly narrow in the case of specifically 
abstracted events, the cumulative effect 
of many deviations within those limits, 
particularly in such complex sub-sys- 
tems as a human body or the interplay 
of events affecting the weather, may 
often be physically considerable and for 


1Cf. Albert Einstein and Leopold Infeld, 
The Evolution of Physics (Cambridge: 
Cambridge Uni. Press, 1938) ; James Jeans, 
Physics and Philosophy (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge Uni. Press, 1943) and Albert Ein- 
stein, “Beyond Newton: the New Physics” 
in Charles G. Abbot et al., The Drift.of 
Civilization (London: Allen and Unwin, 
1930.) 
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practical effect of crucial significance. 

If we were to possess a really com- 
plete account of events in our physical 
order, it would certainly have to in- 
clude the purposive acts of human 
beings. Is it not reasonable to believe 
that it would have also to include the 
purposive acts of God? Within the 
purposes of God predictable order ap- 
parently stands high, but we have no 
reason to think that it stands alone as 
His one all-determining consideration.” 

2. The Objection that God Knows 
Best and Does Best Without Our 
Prayer. Probably all who believe that 
God is a personal being who knows 
when we pray believe also that He is 
far wiser and better than we. He must 
know more surely than we what is best 
for us and for other people. If He is 
truly God He does not need our urg- 
ing to do the best possible for all His 
children. What good effect, then, can 
our prayers possibly have in the in- 
fluencing of His action? If, strangely, 
we should be able to persuade Him to 
change His own plans for us, would 
not the result be His doing something 
beneath His loftiest purpose, some- 
thing less than the best ? 

Kept in this high degree of abstrac- 
tion, the objection looks decisive. It 
seems to indicate that any influence 
our prayers might have on God’s action 
would be a bad influence and hence 
the good God in His wisdom must 
protect us from ourselves by refusing 
to be thus influenced. 

But wait! Not so fast! What is this 
best which God was intent on doing 
before we prayed? Was it some time- 


2Cf. the thoughtful book on natural law, 
providence, miracles and prayer entitled The 
Reality of the Religious Life by Henry Bett. 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1949). 
Cf. also Harold Anson et al., Concerning 
Prayer. Its Nature, Difficulties and Its 
Value. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1917.) 
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less, changeless object, like the Pla- 
tonic Ideas, above and independent ot 
all human experience and the changes 
of our temporal order? How far be- 
yond human experience God’s purpose 
may reach we do not know. But so far 
as we and our prayers are concerned 
with His action, is not the best which 
He seeks precisely the best for us and 
our fellows? Is the best for every na- 
tion the same? Surely it is, indeed, best 
for every man and nation to be in- 
cluded among the obedient faithful 
company in His divine kingdom. But 
is the best next step toward the high- 
est goal the same for everyone and at 
every time? Is not the best that God 
can do for anyone a changing quan- 
tity, changing according to the place 
where that one stands in his develop- 
ment at the time? Moreover, in view 
of the inextricably social nature of our 
existence and the profoundly social 
character of God’s goal for us, is not 
the best for any one at any given time 
dependent on the place where every 
one stands at that time? Is it not espec- 
ially dependent on the relationship 
which every other person bears to that 
individual and to God at that time? 


When I pray, I change the situation 
with which God has to deal. As far as 
certain specific events are concerned, 
what was the best He could do for me 
or for my friends before I prayed may 
still be the best now in this changed 
situation. But it may not. God must 
confront many and complex considera- 
tions, concerning the need for main- 
taining a reliable order of law, the need 
for teaching us all our dependence 
upon each other and upon Him, and 
many other matters known or un- 
known to us. With all this in view, in 
a situation where one or more persons 
are praying earnestly for my sick 
friend, perhaps it is better that he 
should be healed. On the other hand, 
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without the prayer it might have been 
better for him to continue in illness 
or even to be taken from this world. 


E CANNOT know, when we 

pray, what the results will be— 
whether pleasure or pain, health or 
illness. But we can know that in the 
coinage of eternal values, the best that 
God can do for us and others is better 
when we pray than when we do not. 
If we pray that the cup of agony and 
death be removed and it is instead 
given to us, brimming over, there will 
still be greater redemptive power in the 
agony after prayer than in long life 
without prayer. 

Even a human father, confronted 
by changed attitudes and relationships 
among his children, knows that what 
is best for them has now changed. How 
much more must our Father in heaven 
know this! 

3. The Objection that God Is the 
Sovereign Other Unaffected by Our 
Little Acts. Closely related to the 
thought that we have been discussing, 
yet of distinct character, is a yet more 
abstract objection, based not on God’s 
superior wisdom or goodness but on 
His divine sovereignty. 

If we think of God as truly the crea- 
tor or ground of all being, we must 
know that “His ways are not our 
ways.” Much of His purpose is veiled 
in mystery. His power and knowledge 
so far transcend our own as to make 
our little lives seem infinitesimal and 
helpless by comparison. Are we to 
suppose that He who holds the galax- 
ies in their places is to be moved in 
His course by our puny deeds or 
words? 

In response it must be observed that 
size and magnitude of power are poor 
clues to worth. A single child seeking 
to fathom the mysteries of starlight is 
worth more than millions of light years 
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of unfeeling space or the vast electronic 
furnaces of distant suns. Now it is 
precisely the daring affirmation of 
Christian faith that God does care for 
every person and that a little child is 
precious in His thought. 

Even so, though He loves each one 
of us, does He not remain the sove- 
reign God while we are but the grateful 
or ungrateful recipients of His mercy? 
Do we not forget our place when we 
think that we can influence His action ? 

There is only one condition which 
could make it reasonable to think that 
anything in human life could signifi- 
cantly influence the acts of God. But 
it is reasonable to believe in such in- 
fluence if God Himself wills that we 
should be the bearers of such respon- 
sibility. To deny that He could give to 
us this power is to belittle Him, not 
to show a superior regard for His 
majestic sovereignty. To deny that He 
does do so-is to deny that He loves’ us 
enough to seek for us the maturing of 
real, responsible stewardship. 

No one in our time has more dra- 
matically and ably maintained the doc- 
trine of God’s awful sovereignty as the 
transcendent Other than has Karl 
Barth. At times this has led him to 
make remarks which seemed depreca- 
tory of the power of prayer. But in his 
recent little book on Prayer According 
to the Catechisms of the Reformation, 
Barth has himself given the answer to 
all such deprecatory doubts. He says, 


The fact that God yields to the peti- 
tions of man, that he alters his inten- 
tions and follows the bent of man’s 
prayers, is not a sign of weakness. In 
his own majesty and in the splendor of 
his might, he has willed and yet wills 
it so. 


Some Conclusions. 


The argument here given has. been 
necessarily fragmentary. Indeed, all 
of our evidence is fragmentary. But if 
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our argument has led in the right di- 
rection a number of conclusions would 
seem to be in order. They are offered 
to the reader as propositions for his 
own thought, testing by experience 
and amendment in the light of more 
prayer and further evaluation. 

1. God includes prayer and the fel- 
lowship of faith and mutual concern 
within His purpose for all mankind. 
This purpose uses the causal order as 
a means and hence includes but tran- 
scends it. 

2. When we pray we present to God 
a situation significantly changed, in 
relation to His purpose for us, from 
the situation which He confronted be- 
fore we prayed. 

3. In that changed situation the 
best that He can do for us is signifi- 
cantly altered. Even in relation to a 
specific act, as of healing or sending 
rain, His action may therefore be in- 
fluenced. 

4. Petitionary prayer may not bring 
health, wealth, or pleasure, but pain, 
privation, and lonely sorrow—as it did 


for Jesus. But because prayer is ac-" 


cording to God’s purpose it heightens 
the best possibilities for us. God may 
not give what we ask, but He will give 
better gifts to us and our fellows when 
we ask than when we do not. 

5. Every true prayer implies, if it 
does not make explicit, the spirit of 
Jesus’ words, “not my will but Thine 
be done.” For it would be superstitious 
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effort to practice magic if we sought 
to impose our wills upon God. 

6. The higher subjective values of 
prayer, its most worthily praised ef- 
fects upon the life of the person pray- 
ing, are gained only when we pray 
with faith in its objective efficacy, that 
is, its influence upon God’s own action. 

7. On the other hand, the influence 
of prayer upon God’s action cannot 
be reasonably defended unless the 
prayer is at the same time changing 
the person praying. A careless saying 
of prayer words which involved no 
soul-searching act of faith would not 
offer to God a significantly changed 
human situation and could not be in- 
telligently thought to affect His acts 
toward men. 

These two efficacies of prayer, that 
is, its changing of the person praying 
and its influencing the will of God, are 
clearly illustrated from the very begin- 
ning of the Lord’s Prayer, along with 
their profound and inextricable rela- 
tionship to each other. In the midst of 
all the fear and strife of earth, we can- 
not say, “Our Father” and mean it, 
without being deeply changed from 
the prevailing spirit of human society. 

3ut at the same time, to address “Our 
Father” is to affirm that altogether 
before and beyond ourselves there is 
another who cares what we say to Him 
from our hearts. He can be counted on 
to give the bread of life and not a 
stone to all who ask of Him in faith. 
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HE MAN who prays pours himself out in unrestrained independence, and 
knows that he has—in an incomprehensible way—an effect upon God, even 
though he obtains nothing from God; for when he no longer desires anything 
for himself he sees the flame of his effect burning at its highest—MarTIN 
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The Pastoral Prayer—lIts Purpose and Effect 


It Must Be Oriented to the Worshiping Congregation— 


It being Their Prayer; No Mystic Meditation, 


But Corporate Clarity Defines Its Goal 


BY ROGER HAZELTON 


Abbot Professor of Christian Theology, 
Andover Newton Theological School 





T IS high time, I believe, that we 

should reconsider the place of the 
so-called pastoral prayer within the 
service of worship in our free churches. 
Here is something which has_ been 
taken for granted too long and by too 
many ministers. Yet one does not find 
anything exactly like the pastoral 
prayer in Lutheran, Reformed, or 
Anglican worship; it remains distinc- 
tive of indigenous American Protes- 
tantism. Moreover it expresses the 
genius of what Troeltsch called the 
“sect-type” rather than the “church- 
type” of Christian cultus, for it pre- 
serves the note of spontaneity and per- 
sonal directness against all encroach- 
ments of formal repetition. The pas- 
toral prayer is that action or moment 
in the service where the minister bares 
his heart to God in the presence of his 
people. That is its justification, both 
liturgically and devotionally. 

To be sure, there is a somewhat tenu- 
ous historical connection between the 





pastoral or long prayer and the eucha- 
ristic prayer said at the consecration 
of the elements in the primitive orders 
of service for communion; but this is 
more ancestral than real at the present 
time. The Protestant liturgical move- 
ment, which has called attention to this 
association, has nevertheless not suc- 
ceeded in displacing the free-style pas- 
toral prayer from the majority of serv- 
ices, although the habit of using instead 
a “cluster” of short, written prayers is 
growing. Hence it is probably safe to 
predict that this particular feature of 
our free-church service will be with 
us for an indefinite future. 

Yet there are at least two definite 
dangers to which the pastoral prayer 
lies open. Indeed, it is more subject 
to distortion and misuse than perhaps 
any other item in the customary order 
of worship. There is the frequent mis- 
take of using the prayer to “make a 
point,” which means that it becomes no 
more than disguised sermonizing or 
moralizing, completely indifferent to 
the mood and intent of true prayer. On 
the other side there is the error of 
regarding it as an opportunity for per- 
sonal meditation, generally somewhat 





rambling and diffuse, to which the con- 
gregation is invited to listen and from 
which, it may be, its members can 
derive some genuine if indirect spirit- 
ual benefit. 

Both these temptations rest back, of 
course, upon an inadequate under- 
standing of the act and art of praying 
pastorally. Since the prayer is public 
rather than private it must necessarily 
be oriented to the situation of a wor- 
shiping congregation. It must be their 
prayer, spoken on their behalf, saying 
to God what they would want and need 
said by their appointed leader. Hence 
the pastoral prayer enters into the 
social context of shared convictions 
and communicated meanings, and 
should be judged in these terms. Not 
mystic meditation but corporate clarity 
defines its goal. 


At the same time, however, it must 
be borne in mind that the pastoral 
prayer is addressed not to men but to 
God, which is why we still smile at 
the characterization of one such effu- 
sion as “the finest prayer ever delivered 
to a Boston audience.” In any form 
of prayer, and most explicitly in the 
pastoral prayer, it is our intent to 
establish conscious contact with God 
and to lift up the group gathered to- 
gether in His name into the manifest 
presence of what is divinely actual and 
active in the church. As the first of 
these requirements is set by the pastoral 
nature of the minister’s office, so the 
second springs from the prayerful 
nature of the>same task. Of all the 
points in the service of worship, the 
pastoral prayer is that wherein the 
minister identifies himself most utterly 
and humbly with his people; yet it is 
also the moment at which he is su- 
premely aware that he and they to- 
gether are God’s people, whom He has 
made for Himself and to belong to His 
kingdom. 
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HIS brings about a certain tension 

and makes it necessary for the min- 
ister to maintain a proper balance, as 
between the “horizontal” social dimen- 
sion of the prayer and its “vertical” or 
divine orientation. We have to ask how 
these demands, both right and real, 
should and can be met within this single 
moment or action in the total service 
of worship. How, that is, shall we who 
lead in worship speak to God in such 
a way that we may also speak of Him, 
in order that our people may not simply 
hear our words but join their wills and 
hearts to ours? This naturally calls for 
high and disciplined skill in the choice 
and ordering of words, as well as the 
deliberate creating of a spiritual miliew 
in which a truly corporate encounter 
with the living God may happen. Also, 
we may ask our question from th: 
other end, inquiring how this voicing 
of social and personal concern at the 
human level may become worthy of 
God’s hearing and answering—alive 
with ultimate urgency and vibrant with 
the sense of God’s exalted yet compas 
sionate presence. 


As is usually the case, these prac- 
tical problems are grounded in issues 
that are fundamentally theological, s: 
that their resolution will require 
much more adequate understanding of 
these issues than a great deal current 
use of the pastoral prayer seems t 
disclose. There is never-to-be-forgotten 
truth in the ancient principle that the 
rule of praying is the rule of believing 
—lex orandi lex credendi. In this 
article I propose to apply to the pastoral 
prayer a few of the more pertinent 
aspects of this great principle. Prayer 
follows faith and takes its cue from 
faith, even as it structures and deepens 
that same faith. So understood and 
entered into, the pastoral prayer may 
succeed in establishing that needed 
balance and in rendering that tension 
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fruitful between divine direction and 
corporate context of which we have 
already spoken. 

There can be little doubt as to which 
of these factors deserves to have the 
major accent in defining and motivating 
the pastoral prayer. All prayer feeds 
upon and requires the conviction that 
God is prior to itself. The assurance 
which necessarily precedes all our peti- 
tions just because it inspires them is 
that God is more willing to hear than 
we to pray. This is not a vague “sense 
of presence” or a sort of indiscriminate 
mysticism, but a quite precise and in- 
sistent awareness, amounting to a full 
assurance oftentimes, that God takes 
the initiative with us. This alone can 
provoke and sanction any attempt at 
prayer. 

We should not seek God, as Pascal 
said, had we not already found Him; 
that is utterly fundamental to prayer 
of all degrees and kinds. This remains 
true even though we hold that we can 
only find God, or be found by Him, by 
means of seeking. It means simply that 
our search in prayer is actually our 
response ; that what we do is not to call 
God’s attention to eurselves but to call 
our attention to Him; and that He who 
causes us to receive also causes us to 
ask. Far from denying the petitionary 
character of all prayer, this principle 
alone can really explain it. 

And yet, since many Christians are 
not automatically or even habitually 
assured of the loving priority of God as 
present help in time of trouble, the 
pastor’s prayer must make this assur- 
ance firmly explicit and endeavor to 
draw the congregation within the circle 
of such prayer-inspiring faith. Here a 
call to prayer, with some form of choral 
or congregational response, may help. 
Lacking this, the invocation with which 
the pastoral prayer begins should be 
both ample and revealing enough to 
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make it clear just Who is being ad- 
dressed, in what spirit, and for what 
end. 

This orientation in prayer is well 
expressed in the Roman mass, where 
the priest faces the altar in the moment 
of consecration. Precisely by turning 
his back upon the -people, the priest 
visibly identifies himself with them be- 
fore God. He thereby becomes one of 
them, speaking for them, pleading on 
their behalf. What to Protestant sub- 
jectivism looks like mere indifference 
is in truth an indication of the priest’s 
solidarity with them, in sin and guilt, 
in hope and love. This movement to- 
ward the altar has a deeply representa- 
tive meaning; it emphasizes as clearly 
as possible the oneness of priest and 
people in the sight of God. 

But how difficult it is to evoke and 
sustain this spirit in a pulpit-centered 
church! Here the minister speaks to 
God at the same place and position as 
that in which he exhorts and encour- 
ages his congregation in the sermon. 
His immobility suggests that this part 
of the service is not basically different 
from those parts in which the scripture 
is read, announcements made, and the 
Word preached. And if the pulpit is 
used for the pastoral prayer in a chan- 
cel-type church, the effect is even more 
inappropriate. 


HE PROTESTANT minister 

therefore has to discover an equiva- 
lent for the prayer before the altar. 
He must find other outward and visible 
signs of this inward and spiritual turn- 
ing. By word, gesture, tone of voice, 
and general demeanor he must bid men 
and women to the great encounter with 
God. Indeed his very invocation of God 
must be an evocation of his people’s 
faith. The primacy of the first aspect 
of his task demands the accomplish- 
ment of the second. Needless to say, 
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this is neither easy nor frequent in our 
Protestant services. 

No one would claim, I think, that 
the dynamic intention of corporate 
worship may be adequately expressed 
merely by shifting one’s position with 
respect to the congregation. But the 
ancient ritual movements do have 
something important to tell us regard- 
ing the inner rhythm of the soul in pil- 
grimage toward God. There is a time in 
every service to speak to one’s fellow- 
men concerning God, and that is the 
sermon. There is also a time to speak 
to God on behalf of one’s fellow-men, 
and that is the pastoral prayer. One 
might profitably ask whether the pas- 
toral prayer ought not in fact to be 
called the priestly prayer, in order to 
make this distinctive movement or 
rhythm altogether clear. The pastor’s 
concern for his people’s needs, just 
because it is pastoral, demands this 
priestly accent upon the initiative of 
God. He is not conducting a counseling 
service or talking out loud about com- 
mon failings, but offering up the ten- 
sion, anxiety, and remorse of men and 
women for the incoming radiance and 
power of the eternal God. 


Some good Protestants may never- 
theless object to this stress upon the 
priestly nature of the minister’s prayer 
by saying that we hold to the priest- 
hood of all believers, not to the indis- 
pensable and representative capacity of 
one. The answer to this objection is 
simply that Protestantism, far from 
wishing to restrict or lessen the priestly 
function, actually generalizes and uni- 
versalizes it. If every man is his own 
priest, this can only mean that he is 
empowered to bear aloft in prayer the 
needs and lacks of others whom he 
loves. Protestantism is not individual- 
ism—how often that obvious truism 
has to be repeated! To be a priest is 
to become an intercessor before God, 
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to act in a representative capacity for 
other men; and if this is granted to 
everyone it ought not to be withheld 
from the minister of Christ. 


HE PASTORAL prayer is through 

and through intercessory in charac- 
ter. That, in fact, is the very meaning 
of the word “pastoral,” in its deepest 
sense. The minister exemplifies and 
voices the common bond of love whic! 
binds together the people of God, 
founded on faith and reaching out in 
hope. As I have written in another con- 
nection, ‘““He stands in the presence of 
his people as the mediator of their 
needs and hopes before that other 
Presence.” + He does for all of his 
people that which each of them has 
the God-given right to do for himself 
and others, by way of reminding then 
of their Christian privilege and encour- 
aging them to exercise it. He represents 
them before God, not so much in tak- 
ing their place, which is impossible, as 
in putting them in his own place, which 
is but the “radical and imaginative 
justice” which Santayana once called 
Christian charity. Thus the priority of 
God effects the priestly anonymity of 
the minister, who submerges himself 
and becomes consciously a spokesman 
and a servant for his fellow believers. 


It is in the sight of the one God that 
men become one. No natural liking, 
similar social status or physical juxta- 
position can produce this oneness, 
though all these facts may serve to 
illustrate it. The pastoral prayer, more 
than any other item in the order of 
worship, is fraught with great poten- 
tialities for realizing our membership 
within the family of God. This is not 
only because it has the priestly orienta- 
tion of which we have been speaking, 


1The Root and Flower of Prayer 
York: Macmillan, 1943), page 117. 
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but also because it is ipso facto a ges- 
ture of inclusion, a cementing of the 
bond of communion, with respect to 
all those in the household of our faith. 
This is to say that while the purpose 
of the pastoral prayer is priestly and 
intercessory, its effect is to further 
human solidarity and mutual responsi- 
bility. 

The Christian believes that person- 
ality itself is “a capacity for com- 
munion”; that is why the prayer of 
intercession is of such central ingport- 
ance. This kind of praying is par ex- 
cellence the expression of the Christian 
fact that we are bearers of one another’s 
burdens and helpers of one another's 
joy. And more than merely expressing, 
it may also be instrumental in creating 
the fact. The Vailima prayers of Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson, for example, 
which are of this type, not only remind 
worshipers of what they know already 
but with skilful sensitivity empower 
their human hearers by the moving 
energy of shared concern. They breathe 
this love as well as speak about it, and 
are therefore models for our own 
craftsmanship in making pastoral 
prayers. Even greater examples may 
be found among the prayers of Lance- 
lot Andrewes, in which the current of 
intercession runs strong and deep. My 
own favorite is the long prayer at- 
tributed to St. Clement of Rome, which 
comes from the first century of our 
era. Notice how the sacramental and 
the social come together, deepen each 
other, and are woven into a single 
prayerful pattern. I quote only the 
opening portions: 


O Lord, our God, 

Thou hast opened the eyes of our hearts 
that they may know Thee: 

Who art alone most high in the highest 
heavens, 

The holy one who resteth in the midst 
of the saints, 
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Who humbleth the insolence of the 
proud, 

Who bringeth to naught the calculations 

of the peoples, 

Who exalteth the humble 

And who humbleth the great; 

Who maketh rich and maketh poor; 

Who killeth, and who saveth, and who 

quickeneth. 

We pray Thee, O Lord, 

Be our succour and our support, 

Be the salvation of the oppressed, 

Take pity on the humble, 

Raise up those who have fallen, 

Show Thyself to those who are in need, 

Heal the sick, 

Bring back the lost ones of Thy people, 

Fill those who are hungry, 

Deliver our prisoners, ! 

Strengthen those who languish, 

Console the faint-hearted : 

May all the nations acknowledge 

That Thou alone art God, 

That Jesus Christ is Thy son, 

That we are Thy people and the sheep 

of Thy pastures. 

Employed in this way, intercessory 
prayer smooths the blunt edges of our 
Christian sympathy, remedies its near- 
sightedness, extends its horizons, de- 
stroys the divisive barriers of com- 
placency. There is no confusion of sym- 
pathy with pity, which all too often 
smacks of condescension and superi- 
ority. In the prayer of Clement there is 
creatureliness before God, surely, and 
yet just as surely there is profound 
compassion and imaginative self-identi- 
fication too. One can scarcely say this 
prayer as it ought to be said without 
being drawn into the elliptical orbit that 
is defined by the ultimate priority of 
God and the intimate immediacy of 


man’s need of Him. 


WO further things remain to be 

said about the matter of praying 
pastorally. The first is theological, the 
second existential. Our prayers of in- 
tercession are offered, or should be of- 
fered, in the name of Jesus Christ. This 
is more than a device for giving the 
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choir a cue for its “Amen” ; it specifies 
the raison d’étre or sufficient cause in 
which this daring enterprise of prayer 
is grounded, the spiritual channel 
through which it is moving, and the 
final judgment upon its validity and 
efficacy. We have the right to pray for 
one another because our communion is 
founded and centered in him who 
prayed for us all, whose prayer in- 
cluded the petition that we should all 
become one in him. Prayer, like water, 
can rise no higher than its source. But 
it must forever seek to rise as high, and 
to run as deep, as the current of new 
life which entered history in Christ our 
Lord. In Karl Barth’s words: 
By Jesus Christ, humanity is in the 
presence of God... 
God is the Father of Jesus Christ, and 
that very man, 
Jesus Christ, has 
praying still. 


prayed, and he is 


Such is the foundation of our 
in Jesus Christ. 


prayer 


The final point is existential, if that 
word may be used simply to under 
score the requirement of utter sincerity 
on the part of him who presumes to 
lead his fellow worshipers in the cor- 
porate action of the pastoral prayer. At 
this moment, far more than in preacl 
ing, the demand for complete trans 
parency of soul is uppermost. No un 
tuous monotone or piously conventional 
idiom can mask successfully the lack of 
this particular and very relevant trait 
“God hears not the words of one whi 
prays,” said Bernard of Clairvaux 
“unless he that prays first hears then 
himself.” Every pastoral prayer ought 
to give both men and God that assur- 
ance. And only as it does so can its 
effect be commensurate and compa 
ionable with its purpose. 
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A Psychological Understanding of Prayer 


Prayer Is a Dynamic Experience of 


Harmony Within and Without that 


Heals Conflict and Loneliness 


BY PAUL E. JOHNSON 


Professor of Psychology of Religion, 
Boston University 





RAYER is the most needed and 
neglected practice in modern life. 
Why is prayer needed? Because human 
life in our time is one crisis after 
another, for which we are not ade- 
quately prepared. Never in the memo- 
ry of man has human life been so in- 
secure, and never have people tried so 
frantically to defend themselves against 
dangers. Military preparedness has 
now come to be the chief business of 
national governments, and foreign 
policies are shaped primarily toward 
collective security to allay the fear of 
possible enemies. We insure our prop- 
erty against every conceivable risk 
such as fire, storm, collision, etc. Most 
of us carry life insurance, accident and 
disability insurance, health and hos- 
pital insurance, as well as insurance to 
cover unemployment and old age 
through state and federal provisions 
for social security. Yet in spite of all 
this we are anxious and insecure, tense 


and apprehensive at every thought of 
failure, disaster, and loss. 

With all this preparedness you would 
logically expect us to be the most se- 
cure people in the history of the world. 
But instead we are calling for more 
and more defenses to save us from 
more and more.dangers. When the 
visible dangers are prepared for we 
worry about the invisible dangers; 
when the known risks, are provided 
against we are disturbed by threats of 
the unknown. Consequently we live 
under a diffuse cloud of generalized 
anxiety and unrelieved distress which 
distorts our perspective, disturbs our 
health, undermines public confidence, 
and robs our peace of mind. The more 
we prepare the less security we enjoy, 
which evidently means that our prepa- 
rations are in vain. Why is this so? 
Evidently, because we prepare against 
external dangers by external defenses, 
while neglecting inner preparations to 
cope with the inner turmoil that con- 
tinues unabated in the midst of all the 
facades of military might and protec- 
tive precautions. 

Is there no escape from these haunt- 
ing anxieties that pursue us like aveng- 
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ing furies? Is there no relief from 
this high pressure living that is driving 
us to distraction? Where can we find 
surcease from the burden of over- 
crowded stimuli we invite to hide our 
emptiness, even a few moments to 
rest from the din of loudspeakers, bells 
and whistles or the flashing lights and 
scenes of billboards, neon signs, and 
television? How can we meet other 
persons on the level of equality and 
fraternity, without the off-balance of 
inferiority and superiority, as we min- 
gle in a competitive society and strug- 
gle for recognition and status? Caught 
as we are in conflicts of desire and 
aversion, trapped by dilemmas of pain- 
ful indecision and cross-purposes, is 
there no better way out of our con- 
fusion and despair? 


ES, there is prayer. But who has 

time to pray when there are so 
many urgent things to do, so many 
important gains to ‘make before it is 
too late, if time has not already run 
out and left us unprepared for the next 
emergency? This frantic mood of hur- 
ry and worry is not the mood of 
prayer. Who in our speeding age is not 
caught in the headlong rush of crowds 
thronging and pushing to and fro? 
Who is not infected by the contagion 
of violent haste in the modern tempo 
of making a living, getting ahead, mak- 
ing progress, and arriving ahead of 
schedule, which is the insatiable excite- 
ment of our time? With all our labor- 
saving and time-saving devices we are 
busier than ever for somehow we feel 
driven compulsively to go and get 
there. If a man’s vocation is a pursuit, 
so is his vacation, his traffic and shop- 
ping, his social events and recreation, 
his reading and leisure-time. Have you 
attended prayers lately, with one eye 
on the clock and the other on the com- 
muters’ train schedule ; or did you have 
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to give up the once hallowed tradition 
in the mad rush of getting the family 
up and through the bathroom to a bite 
of breakfast in the kitchen, before 
dashing out the door to keep ahead of 
the “Don’t-be-late” schedule? 


Living at this nervous pace is un- 
doubtedly one of the dangers we are 
trying to escape, if we value our health 
or serenity. And prayer, contrary as it 
is to the anxious haste of our daily 
regimen, might as well be the antidote 
to its insidious poison, exactly what 
we need to clarify our confusions and 
heal the anguish of soul that saps our 
vitality and dims our perspective. If 
this is a reasonable hypothesis that 
prayer is what we need most, then why 
is prayer so neglected as it is today? 


Prayer is neglected because it is 
misunderstood. It is mistaken by some 
for a magical, mechanical trick whereby 
repeating a formula or going through 
mechanical motions of a prayer wheel 
or rosary, one can cheat the laws of 
cause and effect and beat the game by 
avoiding the requirements of an order- 
ly universe. Others misrepresent 
prayer as begging favors from an un- 
willing God as Abraham bargained for 
Sodom, or Jacob received his blessing 
by favoritism, and noting how prayers 
often seem to be unanswered decide 
they will not wait upon the caprices 
of a fickle though divine autocrat. 
Others misconstrue prayer as remind- 
ing God of his neglected duties, telling 
him what he ought to know without 
such reminders and well-worn peti- 
tions on behalf of various and sundry 
affairs on earth. To those who view 
prayer in these ways, it is often re- 
jected as unscientific, unethical, and 
unnecessary. Consequently, to a con- 
siderable number of our contemporaries 
prayer is disbelieved and 
as of little value. 


discounted 
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‘F PRAYER is to serve most ef- 

fectively in meeting the distresses 
of modern life, a fresh approach will 
be needed. How shall we understand 
prayer psychologically? Prayer is a 
dynamic experience of harmony with- 
in and without that heals conflict and 
loneliness in renewing one’s sense of 
belonging to a larger wholeness. We 
may not agree as to the exact nature 
of this larger wholeness to which we 
seek a relationship of dynamic whole- 
ness. To those who work and think in 
the framework of natural science, this 
wholeness may appear as a Process so 
much vaster than our little minds that 
we cannot define it in our terms or 
concepts, yet to which we are drawn 
as iron filings to a magnet or a compass 
to the north pole. To those who are 
oriented to the New Testament tradi- 
tion of Christianity this cosmic whole- 
ness will be most meaningful as a 
Heavenly Father who faithfully loves 
and cares for his earthly children, and 
whom to know in this redemptive and 
forgiving love is life of eternal signi- 
ficance. From either point of view, we 
seek in prayer to approach as earnestly 
and reverently as possible the Univer- 
sal Thou, who is somehow in ways we 
are too feeble to comprehend, forever 
responsive to human need and reaching 
toward us as we reach toward him in 
creative and sustaining value-making 
and value-sharing energies. 


As in love life is devoted to life, so 
in prayer I seek Thou trusting that 
Thou is seeking me, and through this 
conscious effort to establish an I-Thou 
relationship, we may experience a deep- 
ening sense of integration and com- 
munion. 


When so experienced prayer is rev- 
erent self-transcendence, arising from 
finite loneliness, the need to belong to 
a larger wholeness, and hunger to real- 
ize an I-Thou relationship which is 
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the source of value-creativity. To put 
this in graphic form as an aid to vis- 
ualization, we may think of the Self 
as reaching out through causation, 
empathy, love, and understanding to 
whatever reality I can discern within 
and around me. These realities which 
may roughly be classified as psyche, 
socius, cosmos, and creativity respond 
by answering back to me in their char- 
acteristic ways. The psyche responds 
by more or-less conscious awareness 
of diverse experiences merging to- 
gether in meaningful sequences. The 
socius responds by gestures, language, 
and other signs to communicate mean- 
ings and interact in social enterprises. 
The cosmos responds by the stability 
of its regular order and the energies 
flowing through cause-effect events in 
the space-time relatedness. The ‘Crea- 
tivity may be capitalized for this refers 
to the sustaining and initiating spon- 
taneity which is the ultimate source of 
all these energies and values. Prayer 
is one of the ways in which a self 
reaches out beyond its lonely separa- 
tion to find harmonious and creative 
relationships. It is distinguished from 
other outreaches by a desire to reach 
the ultimate source of Creativity and 
establish thereby an I-Thou relation- 
ship with the centrality of being from 
whose productivity values arise. 


HAT will prayer accomplish? 

As a scientist goes to his labora- 
tory with an open and searching mind, 
so the one who prays comes to experi- 
ment reverently with the ultimate 
mysteries of responsive reality. Each 
will search in his own way to compre- 
hend the mysteries of communion with 
Thou, and not until then will he at- 
tempt to communicate what his experi- 
mental praying reveals to him. Even 
then he may not be able to communi- 
cate his findings successfully, for we 
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converse most readily at superficial 
levels, and the deeper the experience 
of mystery, the more wordless it will 
be in the unique significance of its 
emotionality. Whatever we may say 
in our groping efforts to describe the 
meaning of such communion will surely 
be almost infinitely inadequate, But 
something may be said to sketch in 
barest outline the elementary possi- 
bilities of genuine prayer. 

What psychological effects may we 
expect from prayer? It is the testi- 
mony of those who practice it most 
faithfully that prayer develops tristing 
attitudes of relaxation to release nerv- 
ous tensions, reduce anxieties, and 
open new resources of hope and con- 
fidence. Another characteristic result- 
ant of prayer is the insight that comes 
of facing reality honestly in a larger 
perspective of ultimate values and 
eternal destinies, where one may come 
to “believe the centuries against the 
hours,” as confusions and prejudices 
yield to a calmer view when all things 
are considered. Prayer is a way of 
choosing the mood and shaping one’s 
disposition by the positive suggestion 
of what we most desire to affirm. 
Prayer has been called dominant de- 
sire, and there can be no doubt that 
desires bring results. “All that we are 
is the result of what we have thought,” 
says the Buddhist proverb; and the 
Hebrew equivalent is no less true, “As 
a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 
Prayer is not complete until it comes 
to decision and the release of dam- 
med-up energies into open channels 
of constructive action, thereby resolv- 
ing the conflicts and frustrations of 
indecision by dedicating oneself to a 
larger purpose and renewing life at its 
creative source in this dynamic rela- 
tionship. 

If these psychological changes are 
effective, prayer will also have social 
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consequences. If communion is a dy- 
namic relationship, it will evidently 
change my relation to God in seeking 
to adjust myself to cosmic perspectives 
and purposes. To Job, who was 
tempted to curse God and die, prayer 
brought a turning point where he was 
able to hope that life could be better 
and know that patience may win over 
adversity. To Paul breathing out 
threatenings and violence, a prayer of 
“Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 
changed the whole course of his life 
and the history of Christianity. Such 
prayer moves the center of one’s life 
from J to Thou and then to We. 

Prayer when effective will radically 
change all of one’s relationships. If it 
changes my relation to God, that will 
immediately change God’s relation to 
me. The best things I may desire can- 
not happen to me until I am willing, 
for unconscious resistance will other- 
wise block the way as in neurotic con- 
flicts and psychosomatic illness. The 
creative work of growth and healing 
will take place only when one is actual- 
ly ready and open for it and harmon- 
iously related thereto. Family quarrels 
and hostile attitudes may be self-per- 
petuating and self-defeating until some 
new resource for forgiving love comes 
into play through prayer. For prayer 
changes my relations to other persons 
in creative ways. Why pray for ene- 
mies and those in need? Essentially 
because I can no longer be indifferent 
or hostile to those who are united with 
me in the genuine good will of honest 
prayer. Why pray for friends? To draw 
our hearts together in love and make 
a brotherhood that is deeper than blood 
or self-interest. 


OW shall we pray with psycho- 
logical understanding for health? 
Not with fretful anxiety and petulant 
protest, but with confidence and thank- 
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ful gratitude for the quiet miracle of 
healing growth. How pray for wisdom? 
Not with argumentation for my imper- 
ious desires, but with listening atti- 
tudes open to change one’s mind and 
see beyond his prevailing prejudices. 
How pray for love if tense and in- 
secure or resentful and blaming? Not 
with jealous demands or fearful anxie- 
ties but with empathy to put yourself 
in his place and feel what he feels, so 
as to understand and forgive all, to 
show affection and loving-kindness in 
attitude and deed. How pray for peace 
in a world of mounting threats and 
suspicions? Not by begging God to 
save us against our enemies or give 
victory and power to those on our side, 
but seeking rather to yield pride and 
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possession enough to meet on common 
ground, to go more than half-way in 
a generous spirit desiring their wel- 
fare as ardently as our own, in all hu- 
mility acknowledging our mistakes and 
asking how we can do the things that 
make for peace and mutual helpfulness. 

Such praying will not be easy or 
natural for us who are steeped in the 
anxieties and struggles for power 
which are the thorns and thistles of 
our pride. Yet if any generation need- 
ed the curative and regenerating en- 
ergies of prayer it is we who are 
standing in the need of prayer. Out of 
the depth of our ariguish and the ur- 
gency of this need we may decide to 
pray that we may learn how to pray. 
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The Use of Prayer in Counseling 





One of the Chief Obstacles to Our Receiving 


The Fullest Benefit from Prayer Is the 


Failure to Receive the Answer 


BY JOHN SUTHERLAND BONNELL 


Minister of The Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York, New York 





tty discussion of the use of prayer 
in counseling must take into ac- 
count religion’s therapeutic value in 
physical and mental well-being. The 
twentieth century concept of the patient 
as a person, in which the physician 
recognizes man as an entity of body, 
mind, and spirit, has brought a notable 
change in the attitude of medical men 
toward such spiritual disciplines as 
prayer. 

A well-known psychiatrist in the 
eastern United States, of an older gen- 
eration, tells of the first lecture de- 
livered to his anatomy class. The 
professor was a famous surgeon and 
anatomist of some fifty years ago. He 
said: “Gentlemen, man has a soul and 
a body. That is enough for the soul. 
For the next four years I shail talk to 
you about the body.” One may assume 
also that that was enough for the mind 
as well as the soul. 

This attitude of indifference to man’s 
capacity for religion was manifested 


also by scientists as well as physicians, 
anatomists, and physiologists. In the 
year 1872 Professor John Tyndall, 
British philosopher and scientist, came 
to the United States on a lecture tour 
His visit coincided with a period of re 
ligious controversy. He entered the 
conflict, taking the side of scientific 
skepticism. He declared that prayer is 
unscientific and purposeless. In defense 
of his viewpoint, he challenged Chris- 
tian people to a test. He said: “Go into 
a hospital ward and divide the patients 
into two equal groups. Make sure that 
they have similar illnesses and that they 
receive the same medical attention, but 
let Christian people pray for one group 
and neglect the other. Then we shall 
see if any improvement is shown in the 
patients who have been prayed for.” 
Of course, the test was wholly im- 
practical and one marvels at a man with 
scientific training suggesting such an 
absurd project. In the first place, it 
would be quite impossible to divide a 
hgspital ward into two groups suffering 
from illnesses of identical severity. In 
the second place, one couldn’t be sure 
that both groups would have exactly 
similar medical care. Finally, one could 
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never be certain that the second group 
was not prayed for by someone, or 
that the patients did not slip in a few 
prayers of their own. 

If, however, a feasible plan could 
be devised, religion would not shrink 
from such an encounter. It is demon- 
strably true that the prayer of faith 
possesses powerful therapeutic value. 

In view of Professor Tyndall’s state- 
ment, it may be worth our while to 
read some testimonies to the healing 
power of prayer—testimonies offered 
by some of the ablest leaders of med- 
ical science in recent centuries. 

In the seventeenth century Sir 
Thomas Browne, one of Britain’s most 
distinguished physicians and a man of 
letters, wrote a book entitled Religio 
Medici—“‘The Religion of a Doctor.” 
In it he says: “I cannot go to cure the 
body of my patient, but I forget my 
profession and call upon God for his 
soul.” As early as the seventeenth cen- 
tury medical science was already be- 
coming aware of the importance to phy- 
sical well-being of a vital and vigorous 
spiritual life. 


NOTHER witness is Lord Hord- 
er, for years Physician-in-Ordi- 
nary to British kings. He writes :““There 
is a very definite point of contact be- 
tween religion and medicine. Not only 
is there no opposition between them, 
but they can and should be made com- 
plementary to each other in relation to 
the bodily and spiritual portions of a 
man’s life.”? He adds that a good 
doctor will provide a sympathetic at- 
mosphere for the exercise of the pa- 
tient’s faith. 
From the ranks of psychiatrists | 
quote the words of Dr. Hyslop of Lon- 
don’s Bethlem Mental Hospital: “As 


'Psychology for Pastor and People by Dr. 
John S. Bonnell, p. 160 
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one whose whole life is concerned with 
the suffering of the human mind, | 
believe that of all the hygienic meas- 
ures to counteract depression of spirits 
and all the miserable results of a dis- 
tracted mind, I would undoubtedly give 
first place to the simple habit of 
prayer.” ? 

A final spokesman chosen from the 
galaxy of available witnesses is Dr. 
Alexis Carrel who so often wrote on 
the subject of prayer and healing. It is 
not common knowledge that after his 
death an unpublished manuscript on 
the subject of prayer was found among 
his papers. Through the cooperation of 
his wife it was put into the hands of 
an English churchman in Surrey who 
had it published. I quote from this 
document. “A doctor who sees a pa- 
tient give himself to prayer can indeed 
rejoice. The calm engendered by prayer 
is a powerful aid to healing.” He adds: 
“It is by prayer that man reaches God 
and that God enters into him. Prayer 
appears indispensable to our highest 
development.” 

Despite the scorn of Professor Tyn- 
dall, the reality and practicability of 
prayer is abundantly demonstrated and 
it produces beneficial results in man’s 
physical as well as his spiritual life. 

With the advent of psychosomatic 
medicine the way is cleared for religion 
and prayer increasingly to contribute 
to human well-being. 

Dr. David W. Mackenzie, Sr., a 
foremost Canadian surgeon of Mon- 
treal, in his presidential address to the 
American Urological Association re- 
minded his hearers of this psychoso- 
matic relationship. He said: “The doc- 
tor may forget that it is his duty, and 
indeed his ideal, to assure the patient 
not only health of body when possible, 


2Psychology in Service of the Soul by Dr. 
Leslie D. Weatherhead, pp. 156, 7 
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but also peace of mind and soul. What 
matters most, after all, is the patient’s 
comfort and happiness. Our treatment 
is not an end in itself, it is a means to 
an end: and that end is the patient’s 
comfort and happiness and peace. Life 
is basically a keeping of body and soul 
together and the good of the two is 
inseparable. Human nature includes 
spirit and body and we have to deal 
with both in their interrelations; only 
by such an attitude and such methods 
can we attain our best results and real- 
ize our highest ideals.” 


HE fault has not all been with the 

doctors. Unfortunately there are 
still some pastors who are guilty of ex- 
citing and distressing patients in their 
visits to the sickroom. Nowadays in 
such instances the physician quietly 
passes word on to the family and to 
the nurses that there are to’be no more 
visits from this minister. Sometimes he 
transfers his disapproval of one pastor 
to the whole body of clergy and once 
in a while to religion itself. Yet in the 
main physicians and surgeons are co- 
operative with the clergy and are eager 
for the help that the Christian faith 
brings to their patients. 

I talked with a physician who is chief 
anaesthetist in a large general hospital. 
Out of the experience of twenty-five 
years administering anaesthetics to 
many hundreds of people annually, he 
said: “For a long time I have observed 
the mental and spiritual attitude of pa- 
tients coming to the operating room. 
This is, of course, a serious moment 
for them all. Many times I have no- 
ticed their lips moving in prayer just 
as I was about to adjust the mask to 
give them the anaesthetic.” 

“What would you say,” I asked him, 
“about the effect of religious faith on 
persons who are about to undergo an 


operation ?” 
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“I have noticed,” he responded, 
“that persons with a strong religious 
faith have far less dread of the opera- 
tion beforehand and a smaller measure 
of surgical shock after the operation. 
Many surgeons would testify to this.” 

“Ts there any difference,” I asked 
him, “in the way in which persons with 
a calm religious faith take the anaes- 
thetic in comparison with those who 
face the ordeal on their own re- 
sources ?” 

“This is the point at which I have 
noticed the greatest difference,” he 
answered. “Patients who go to the 
operating table with a confident faith 
in God take less anaesthetic, recover 
from it more easily and with far less of 
the usual distressing after-effects. They 
have little or no restlessness or post- 
operative fever. They go through the 
crisis of acute disease more easily and 
have a quicker and less eventful con- 
valescence. They carry out the doctor’s 
orders better and cooperate more free- 
ly with the nurses and other members 
of the hospital staff.” 


I BELIEVE that, in addition to the 
physical preparations unvaryingly 
made before each surgical operation, 
there is indicated also definite spiritual 
preparation. There are few moments in 
human experience when the need for a 
spiritual ministry is so urgent as in 
those trying and critical hours when 
one is awaiting an operation. Then, if 
ever, one needs to draw upon spiritual 
resources of quietness and confidence 
The relatives, too, who are fearfully 
awaiting the beginning and the end of 
an operation upon a dear one, need the 
upholding power of these selfsam« 
spiritual resources. How steadying to 
them in such an hour of crisis is the 
promise of God set forth by His 
prophet. “In quietness and in confi- 
dence shall be your strength.” 
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Seward Hiltner has some pertinent 
comments to make on our theme.® 
He points out that genuine prayer helps 
to bring elements of the personality to 
the level of consciousness where there 
is a chance of dealing with them in 
line with the most basic purposes of the 
whole personality. A definite contribu- 
tion of prayer in healing, then, is the 
insight that it gives both to the parish- 
ioner and the counselor. We have a 
chance to see ourselves as we are—to 
penetrate beyond the rationalizations 
and evasions that we so frequently 
employ. 

Certainly prayer helps us to come to 
grips with reality. It frees us from the 
necessity of running away from our 
difficulties, of finding escape from life’s 
problems. Not only are we given these 
insights in moments of meaningful 
prayer, but we are provided with spirit- 
ual resources with which to grapple 
with the problem or the hidden weak- 
nesses revealed deep within our per- 
sonality structure. This is especially 
true when prayer is combined with a 
program of Bible reading. One cannot 
read the epistles of Paul without 
catching glimpses of hidden facets of 
one’s own character. We begin to see 
in ourselves the things that we have 
unfailingly condemned in others. This 
is especially true when a modern trans- 
lation such as Dr. Moffatt’s is em- 
ployed. 

Prayer offers vital help to the coun- 
selor as he deals with individuals by 
bringing to them the assurance of the 
Divine forgiveness and release from 
the sense of guilt. The counselor, of 
course, must be able to distinguish be- 
tween neurotic and real guilt. In most 
instances of neurotic guilt, that is, guilt 
having no rational foundation, the case 
3Religion and Health—The Macmillan 


Company—pp. 36-41; Self Understanding— 
Charles Scribner’s Sons—pp. 91-97 


should unfailingly be referred to a psy- 
chiatrist. In the case of real guilt for 
actual moral transgression, it may be 
seriously questioned whether the psy- 
chiatrist is competent to deal with these 
situations. Oftentimes he may offer a 
psychiatric “out” but if his patient has 
had any real moral training, it will 
seldom work. He needs the healing 
peace which comes only through the 
assurance that he is forgiven of God 
and can now forgive himself. When 
truly penitent people receive, in faith, 
the forgiveness of Almighty God, the 
result is a marked improvement in 
their mental, spiritual, and even phy- 
sical well-being. 

The prayer of affirmation and medi- 
tation is effective therapy when one is 
counseling persons who are under 
severe tension and anxiety. Through it 
they gain a fresh perspective on life 
and a new understanding of themselves 
as God sees them. This therapy can be 
effectively administered only by a coun- 
selor who is himself possessed of in- 
ner peace. Many a distraught individ- 
ual coming into his presence and wit- 
nessing his quiet and reposeful man- 
ner will immediately sense an atmos- 
phere of serenity and ease. 

The counselor in employing prayer 
for the purpose of inducing relaxation 
and inner healing will say to the tense, 
anxious individual seated before him: 
“We shall now have a period of quiet 
in the presence of God that we may 
receive His healing peace. Assume an 
attitude of complete physical relaxa- 
tion. Trust all your weight to the chair 
you are sitting on. Let go for a mo- 
ment of those disturbing thoughts that 
have so greatly harassed you: let go and 
let God come into your life.” 


HEN a measure of physical re- 
laxation has been achieved, the 
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counselor will explain that there are 
three stages in a prayer for God’s 
spiritual gifts. First, the petition for the 
blessing which God has promised ; sec- 
ond, the Divine response ; third, receiv- 
ing the answer. In many cases this third 
stage is omitted, leaving the prayer 
defective. As Jesus said: “Everyone 
that asketh receiveth.” That is the com- 
pleted prayer. 

One of the chief obstacles to our 
receiving the fullest benefit from 


prayer is the failure to receive the 
answer. We ask God for release from 
tension and for His healing peace and 
assume that this is the end of our re- 








sponsibility. We are like the disciples 
in the New Testament church who 
prayed that Peter might be freed from 
prison. When he was released they left 
him out on the street knocking in vain 
on the door while they continued their 
prayer meeting still imploring God to 
set the Apostle free. Finally they had 
sense enough to open the door and let 
in the answer to their prayer. 

When the consultant is ready to re- 
ceive the peace of God the counselor 
will say: “Let us close our eyes to 
shut out the distractions around us and 
relax as fully as we can.” In firm, low 
tones he will repeat passages of Scrip- 
ture that suggest the gift of God's 
peace: “Peace I leave with you, my 
peace I give unto you: not as the world 
giveth, give I unto you. Let not your 
heart be troubled, neither let it be 
afraid.” Then he may offer this prayer 
saying it very slowly, the consultant 
repeating it quietly to himself: 

“O God, who art the source of all peace, 

I thank Thee for this spiritual gift 

which Thou hast offered and which I 

now receive and accept. The peace of 

God is flooding my life. The peace of 

God is mine. The peace of God is with- 

in me. Thou wilt keep me in perfect 

peace for my mind is stayed on Thee, 
because I trust in Thee. The peace of 

God is now filling me with quietness, 

relaxation, healing, and spiritual power. 

I relinquish every anxiety and care and 

trust wholly in Thee; through Him 

who is the Lord of peace, even Jesus 

Christ. Amen.” 


At the close of this prayer not only 
the consultant but the counselor him- 
self will be mentally, physically, and 
spiritually rested. It is particularly in- 
dicated where the consultant has al- 
ready succeeded, through confession, 
in exteriorizing his repressed emotions 
and inner conflicts. The counselor who 
does not employ prayer in his work 
with individuals is neglecting a power- 
ful therapeutic agency. 
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RAYER is the clergyman’s unique 

method in calling upon the sick. He 
is the only professional person who 
prays in the sickroom; therefore it is 
vitally significant that he know the 
when, what, and why about prayer with 
the sick. 

The most common question min- 
isters ask about prayer with the sick 
is: when do you pray? I have written 
about this question upon several occa- 
sions, but I have long ago gotten over 
being surprised that it is necessary to 
read and hear the same statements over 
and over before they become real. 


When to Pray 


In discussing this question, when to 
pray with the sick, divide your calls 
into two categories: calls upon parish- 
ioners and calls upon non-parishioners. 
First, let us consider when to pray 
with parishioners. There may be a few 
exceptions, but ordinarily the pastor, 
regardless of whatever else he does, 
should pray in the following situations : 


(1) With parishioners who are facing 
a surgical operation. The surgical 
operation is an act of faith, and the 
parishioner will be helped by prayer to 
strengthen his faith at such a time. The 
ideal time to make such a call is the 
night before the operation, not the 
morning the operation is scheduled. 
(2) Parishioners who are facing life 
with a physical handicap should have 
pastoral prayer. The handicapped per- 
son can adjust to any physical handicap 
if he thinks he can; it is a problem of 
morale. (3) The parishioner who is 
going through a long convalescence, 
who has the problem of accepting in- 
activity, and who should cooperate with 
the physician and God in the healing 
process will be helped through the 
pastor’s prayer. (4) The pastor should 
always pray with the mother of a new- 
born baby upon his first call after the 
delivery ; it does not matter how many 
visitors are present. (5) Prayer is the 
minister’s primary method in minis- 
tering to the dying. Also, many parish- 
ioners who are going through a nor- 
mal, reasonable, undramatic illness will 
welcome and be helped by the pastor’s 
prayer ; hence these should not be over- 
looked. The above five situations are 
musts. 





The Non-Parishioner 


Every pastor must call upon people 
who are not his own parishioners, many 
of whom he may not know or with 
whom he has had little or no contact. A 
call comes, “My aunt is in the hos- 
pital, will you see her?” A nurse stops 
you in the hall, “Mrs White asked that 
a minister be sent in to see her.” You 
are calling upon a parishioner and 
recognize a man you have known 
slightly, so you stop to talk with him. 
Do you have prayer with these people ? 
Here are three rules that will be help- 
ful in reaching a decision. These have 
come out of the hard school of careful 
observation and experience of calling 
upon hundreds of sick persons who 
were unknown to the pastor when the 
call was made. (1) If you are sent for 
by the patient, as in the case of Mrs. 
White referred to above, you pray; you 
listen first, but you pray before you 
leave. The desire for prayer is the 
reason sick people send for ministers. 
(2) When the patient uses the language 
of religion, such as, “I wondered if 
ministers ever called in this hospital,” 
or “I need what you have.” “My 
mother sent word that she was pray- 
ing for me.” The servicemen often re- 
quest prayer by saying to the chaplain, 
“Chaplain, talk to the man upstairs for 
me.” (3) When the patient expresses 
appreciation for your call and is re- 
sponsive to you, that is, he clings to 
your hand, tells you how much he ap- 
preciates your calling, wishes you 
would call again. 

If these three rules should be com- 


bined with the situations discussed 


above in regards to parishioners, you 
will not go far astray in deciding 
whether or not to pray. I can see no 
justification for the practice of praying 
every time a pastor calls upon a sick 
person. That practice is as certain to 
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do harm to many people as the practic: 
of the pastor who never prays. 


What to Pray 


The content of the pastoral prayer 
with the sick is a question which fre 
quently comes up. Henry Sloan Coffin 
has said that the language of prayer is 
the language of lyric poetry. Any word 
or phrase that would not fit into a lyri 
poem is not in place in a prayer. Ths 
little words, well known, easily and 
readily spoken, are the strong words 
of the language. 

If we keep in mind that our task in 
prayer with the sick is to practice th 
presence of God, the content of th 
prayer will follow readily. The suffer- 
ing person may have lost his perspec 
tive ; the prayer helps him to remember 
the things he has forgotten. The suffer 
ing person is preoccupied with self 
consciousness, with his pain, his fever, 
the pending operation, the terrors of 
the night, and the discomfort of the 
day; prayer helps him to lift his eyes 
to the hills from whence cometh his 
help; his help cometh from God who 
made heaven and earth; and he is abl 
to relax and to rest; to give the heal 
ing forces within the opportunity to 
have their way. 

Quietness is the keynote in pastoral 
prayer with the sick. If, after you have 
secured the patient’s 
prayer, you consciously relax the phy 
sical tension within yourself, your 
voice will be quiet and ‘will contain 
overtones of respect and dignity that 
enable God to flow through you into 
the suffering person. It may be that 
you can allow pauses or breaks in your 
prayer which are helpful and meaning 
ful so that the written prayer that you 
prayed would give a different, impres- 
sion than the way you prayed it. 

The known needs of the patient 
should be included in the prayer, both 


consent for 
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of gratitude and petition. Here is a 
phrase that is superb for a prayer with 
a new mother, “We thank Thee for a 
life preserved and a life given.” 

I was asked recently what I would 
include in a prayer with a man who 
just has been told he has cancer and 
will not recover. I suggest you write 
such a prayer and study it before you 
get into such a situation. Here is one: 


Eternal God, Thou who are the Good 
Shepherd ; 

Thou who dost lead us beside the still 
waters of the spirit; 

Thou who dost make us to lie down in 
green pastures of the soul; 

We come to Thee in quietness and con- 
fidence, 

Thanking Thee for the gift of life and 
the strength of faith...... 

In the stillness of the night give us 
rest; 

And with the coming of the morning 
strong hope for the day; 

We give over the tensions of mind and 
aan 

And we open our hearts to Thy af- 
eee 

Bless, O God, our loved ones and keep 
them in Thy care.... 

Our faith is strong as we turn our eyes 
toward Thee. 

Forgive us for those things which we 
have done, 

That we should not have done, 

And for those things that we should 
have done 

That we have not done... . 

And give us peace, 

Through Jesus Christ, our Lord, Amen. 


T IS important that the prayer not 

be too long. The above runs that 
risk, especially if moments of quiet- 
ness, which I have indicated by...... 
are used. Increasingly I have felt the 
strength of the quiet periods which may 
be interspersed through a prayer. 
These should be used with care lest 
undue pressure fall upon the patient. 
As a rule they seem to be most help- 
ful with persons who are accustomed 
to praying themselves. Another Scrip- 
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tural phrase which I have long used 
by way of getting into a prayer is: | 
will lift up my eyes unto the hills, from 
whence cometh my help; my help 
cometh from God who made heaven 
and earth. Our Father, we lift our 
eyes unto Thee and are comforted; we 
quiet our spirits and feel the strength 
of the hills flow into us. We are Thine 
for Thou hast made us; we rest in 
Thee and Thou dost renew us. We re- 
pent of the heated moments that have 
claimed us, when we have been busy 
with many things. We pray for the 
quiet spirit when the healing force may 
flow through us...... We pray for all 
those who serve Thee through the 
healing ministries, and we remember 
our loved ones..... Keep them in Thy 
affection, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 

Our role in the ministry of prayer at 
the bedside is to pray the prayer which 
the suffering person might pray if he 
stood free from the pain, the fever, 
the anxiety. 

Some persons will request a copy of 
the prayer you have prayed, especially 
if you have given attention to the 
poetry or the language of prayer. | 
wandered into the room of a Jewish 
physician who was a patient in our hos- 
pital. He was a pathetic little old man, 
sitting on the edge of the bed with a 
blanket draped around his shoulders. | 
introduced myself as a minister. He 
put out his hand and clung to mine, 
telling me how sick he was, how alone, 
and how as a doctor practicing in New 
York City he had always welcomed the 
ministry of priest, rabbi, or minister to 
his patients. He spoke several times of 
his own prayers and of God. All these 
statements were signs which indicated 
that I should pray with him. When 1 
asked him if he would like me to say 
a prayer he seemed frightened, but then 
agreed. I prayed a prayer similar to the 
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first one listed above, in that it was 
formulated around the Twenty-third 
Psalm. When I finished he said, “That 
was: beautiful. I wish I had a copy of 
that so I could read it over and over.” 
I went to my office, wrote the prayer 
on a card and the secretary took it to 
him. He took great pride in it, showing 
it to all who came to his room through 
the few remaining days of his life. 


Why Pray? 


There remains the question, the basic 
question in my opinion, which pastors 
seem not to ask. What difference does 
prayer with the sick make? Is it magic? 
Does it affect the course of an illness? 
Is it merely psychological? Why is it 
helpful to some and not to others? 

Some are disturbed by the “Man- 
upstairs” concept of God. I am not. 
This is a simple request for prayer in 
the language of the unsophisticated 
person ; in the only language he knows. 
I pray regardless of how the request 
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comes, and I do not hold a discussion 
group to straighten out the patient’s 
thinking when the prayer is finished 
The pulpit and classroom are the place 
for instruction, not the sickroom. 

I believe a pastoral prayer may 
change the course of an illness, but my 
concern is not whether it does or not, 
for that is not my major task in the 
sickroom. I am concerned with bring- 
ing comfort and hope, peace and quiet- 
ness, to a suffering person. Whether he 
gets well or whether he does not, thes« 
attitudes are desirable. Since many 
people have their deaths hastened by 
anxiety and guilt feelings, the prayer 
may contribute in a major way to their 
recovery. Note the way the above sen- 
tence is worded: their deaths are 
hastened through anxiety and guilt 
feelings. You see, we do not know how 
much control over these emotions the 
suffering person has. To hold him r« 
sponsible for a death brought about 
through guilt feelings probably is as 
unfair as to hold him responsible for 
a death caused by kidney failure or a 
brain tumor. 

Help through prayer is no mor 
magic than help through penicillin. The 
universe is creative. God is working 
through nature to bring about health 
Prayer strengthens this force, God- 
force, if you wish to call it that, by 
reassuring the suffering, confused, 
often frightened person, of God’s af- 
fection. The words of prayer, especial- 
ly Scripturally oriented prayer, in the 
mouth of the pastor, are the words of 
God. Effective prayer is psychological 
ly sound. God works through psychol- 
ogy as He works through biology. As 
the French physician Pere once said 
of the task of the doctor: “to heal 
sometimes, to relieve often, to comfort 
always,” so the pastoral prayer for the 
sick heals sometimes, relieves often, 
comforts always. 
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HE OTHER DAY .one of my 

patients was telling me about a 
friend of hers who was in deep per- 
sonal trouble. She had tried to persuade 
her to seek psychoanalytic help. But 
the friend said, ‘Oh, I’ve discovered a 
better way! I pray for two hours every 
night. If I use prayer I think I'll be 
way ahead of your method!” 

This is a common conception of 
prayer, one widely held by many, and 
yet we must call it into question. Those 
who would turn to prayer instead of 
help from a human source may be 
following a will-o’-the-wisp, and re- 
main lost. What is wrong with this 
approach, and why do so many people 
prefer it? Surely it sounds good, and 
right, to use God for a helper. 

Perhaps the word “use” gives the 
clue. It implies a conscious effort, a 
putting forth of will and intellect to 
attain a goal. This may be effective in 
some areas of life, but God cannot be 
reached that way. Paradoxically, to 


“use” prayer to get God’s help, implies 
that one is cut off and unrelated to 
Him, therefore unable to be helped 
through Him. 

Those whose prayers bring help and 
peace, are already close to God, for 
prayer is a symbol of relationship, of 
union with the eternal. When this is 
true, no calamity or personal problem 
can disturb one’s inner being beyond 
bearing, because closeness to God 
brings strength and power, flowing 
continually from Him, so comfort and 
release are always present. 

Prayer is a state of being. It is not 
an external tool that can be laid hold 
of at will. Prayer is not a “method.” 
Thus it is impossible to “use prayer” 
for help because if one is not already 
part of God, then a large gap is just 
in front—and how is it to be bridged ; 
where is the faith when one does not 
already possess it, and how can words 
or wilful effort prevail? Since the goal 
is thus impossible of fulfillment by this 
channel, why do so many cling to it 
so tenaciously? Why is it so much 
easier for the friend of my patient to 
wilfully and tediously “try prayer” 
instead of seeking human help also? 
Probably in most cases it is because 
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one can maintain almost any illusion 
when alone—when there is no one else 
present to question or interfere. And 
if one is not truly close to God, then 
he is indeed alone, with his own image 
of himself inevitably false and dis- 
torted,. because there is then no true 
reflection such as occurs in revealing 
oneself to another—human or Divine. 


HIS brings me to the conclusion 
that these people are caught in fear, 
fear of finding the truth, fear of being 
faced with reality. Pride is the refusal 
to look truly at the inner self, or to be 
willing to see the truth. The price paid 
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is fantastic because if one never knows 
himself fully, he is never free to live. 
Thus he is totally a lost being. 

This is why in counseling or therapy, 
one cannot “use prayer,” because until 
one has established a relationship with 
another, it is a meaningless gesture— 
and afterward it is a vital part of one’s 
daily experience and therefore no inner 
blocking can remain. When God is a 
reality, no effort is required to reach 
Him because he is a living part of each 
moment. 

Sound religion is vital and necessary 
to a whole self, a complete living 
There can be no substitute for it. But 
one is born only with the capacity for 
spiritual growth, just as for physical 
growth. Unless physical requirements 
are met, the body does not achieve full 
maturity ; neither does the spirit if love 
and understanding are not provided in 
full measure to the growing child. 

God is the Ultimate, the basic rela- 
tionship which provides total security 
and well being. But this cannot be 
reached unless there is first a human 
relationship of love and understand- 
ing. Parental care and the experience 
emotionally between parent and child 
can lead the child to maturity and to a 
relationship with God. But where this 
parental relationship was inadequate or 
destructive, there is a break in the 
spiritual development and thus prayer 
can only be the wail of a child crying 
in the night where there is no response 
from a loving parent. If human warmth 
and love can be felt when needed, faith 
is established and prayer then becomes 
the expression of that faith, the true 
channel of the inner life. To omit this 
step is to remain frustrated, since one 
cannot understand with God what one 
has never experienced with a human 
parent. Thus, for prayer to become 
meaningful it is necessary to seek 
human help first. 
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T IS to W. H. Auden that we owe 
the characterization of our time as 
the Age of Anxiety. Thoughtful peo- 
ple generally would agree with the 
designation, however much their views 
might differ as to the causes and cures. 
Of course, this does not imply that 
men were not anxious before these 
days. But it seems that a great many 
more people—at least among the artic- 
ulate, perhaps especially among the 
articulate—feel insecure. Further, 
large corporate factors, which are par- 
ticularly marked in our age, have 
been operating as important causes for 
widespread uneasiness. These would 
include everything from the increased 
mobility of the population to our more 


This article is a chapter from Beyond 
Anxiety by James A. Pike. Published and 
copyright 1953 by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
and reprinted by permission. This book is 
the Pastorat PsycHoLtocy Book Club 
Selection for September. 


widespread and devastating practice of 
war. For example, the very existence 
of nuclear physics throws a large 
parenthesis around all our little securi- 
ties and puts a large + sign in front, 
modifying all the little securities with a 
larger insecurity. If more people are 
more fearful, it is because there is more 
to be afraid of; if more people feel 
guilty, it is because they have more 
to be guilty about; if .more people 
are plagued by a sense of meaning- 
lessness, it is because there are 
fewer meanings left unthreatened. If 
these larger matters are part of the 
cause of the present malaise in person- 
al life then part of the cure is remedy- 
ing these large disorders. Until we do 
no one will feel really secure. Thus no 
approach to personal security should 
proceed on the hope—or wish—that 
the individual can be rendered insensi- 
tive to the kind of world he is in. We 
need to recognize in the realm of the 
spirit what for some time now we 
have recognized in the realm of the 
flesh: those interested in private 
health cannot afford to ignore public 
health. So it should be conceded at 
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the outset that, since we live in a high- 
ly infected and infectious world, no 
man will be totally healthy, no matter 
what the personal situation of his life. 

Yet those in the best position to lead 
us toward remedying our social ills of 
all sorts will obviously be those who 
have a good measure of personal secur- 
ity. Adolf Hitler is not so long dead as 
to allow us to forget where a neurotic 
can lead a nation—and the world; and 
all around us in recent decades we have 
been able to see that political tyranny 
and the voluntary relinquishment of 
personal liberty can follow from mass 
personal insecurity. So whatever our 
concern for the guilt of the world, it 
is important even for our social con- 
cerns that we turn our attention to in- 
security as it affects the individual. 
And if we value each individual’s life 
as significant, we should do this in any 
case. For while it is true that a bad 
social situation has a negative effect 
upon personal security, it is likewise 
true that a good social situation does 
not guarantee personal security. Often 
those with the least reason for external 
insecurity are in fact the most anx- 
ious. A man‘may think that if he sim- 
ply had enough income his problems 
would be solved; but there are many 
people with adequate incomes who do 
not prove this up. A young lady may 
think that if she had a husband life 
would be fine; but there are many 
wives whose lives are not fine. 


HEREFORE, fully cognizant of 

the bearing of the general situation 
of our times on personal security, and 
recognizing the importance of social 
concern and social action—especially 
on the part of healthy-minded indivi- 
duals—we will focus our attention in 
these pages on what the author has 
found in his personal and pastoral ex- 
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perience to be the principal types of 
human anxiety. They are fear, guilt, 
inhibition, frustration, indecision, lone- 
liness, and despair. One of the char- 
acteristics of our culture—and one 
which, incidentally, has some bearing 
on these very difficulties—is our great 
respect for the new and for the special- 
ized. Thus we tend immediately to as- 
sume that these are problems for the 
psychologists or—in their several rami- 
fications—for the psychiatrist, for the 
psychoanalyst, for the psychotherapist, 
or for the physician who is a specialist 
in psychosomatic medicine. This re- 
action certainly states a part of the 
truth. Modern psychology, especially 
depth psychology and related disci- 
plines, has indeed thrown a great deal 
of light on the problems of human 
personality. The introduction of the 
concept. of the unconscious mind al- 
lows us to see these problems “in 
depth” in a way never afforded us on 
the one hand, by the simple psychology 
of the conscious mind or on the other, 
by “common sense.” And, as for older 
concepts which are still valuable, a 
better vocabulary has been provided 
for expressing them. 


But it is no reflection upon the valid- 
ity of a science or on the contribution 
of its practitioners to emphasize its 
limits in dealing with the human situa- 
tion. A psychoanalyst, for example, 
can provide, after hours of careful 
work, a pretty good description of the 
forces at work in the unconscious and 
conscious levels of the patient’s mind 
From this and from the patient’s 
“history” he can form a diagnosis, ex- 
plain to the patient his condition more 
or less precisely, and thereby lay the 
foundation for the therapy of self-un- 
derstanding. But any cure is going to 
come from the imposition upon the 
data of a frame of meaning and a scale 
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of values, and from the introduction 
of spiritual resources. These frames 
of meaning, these value scales and 
these resources—whether sound or 
unsound, whether helpful or unhelp- 
ful—are religious rather than scientific. 

Now to say that something is reli- 
gious is not to say that it is true, or 
to say that it recognizes the super- 
natural. Here we use “religious” in 
the sense of a view of life taken on 
faith, that is, the ultimate premises 
by which one lives. To put it in mini- 
mal terms, any judgment about what is 
good or desirable as ends of life, as 
objectives of behavior, is a value judg- 
ment—a judgment based, in the nature 
of the case, not on scientific data, but 
upon one’s religious perspective. For 
example, if an analyst finds that a pa- 
tient is suffering from a sense of guilt 
and unravels the matter to show pre- 
cisely what it is in the past that is 
creating this sense, the question is still 
open as to whether the patient was in 
fact guilty in the circumstances or 
whether the patient’s attitude was a 
mere “complex.” Should the analyst 
tell the patient that he was not guilty, 
he does not do this as psychologist ; he 
does it as moralist. There is nothing 
“scientific” about the conclusion that 
there is no ground for guilt in given 
conduct, or about the conclusion that 
there is ground for guilt in given con- 
duct. 


The same distinction holds as to the 
resources for healing. When the psy- 
chologist enables the patient to under- 
stand himself better, this opens the 
way for bringing to bear upon the real 
situation in the patient’s life whatever 
spiritual resources the convictions of 
the patient can make available; self- 
understanding does not in itself provide 
the right prescription for healing. 
Once the “is” is understood, judg- 
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ments about “ought” are now no 
longer in the scientific field, but in the 
realm of belief. And here it is evident 
—popular assumption to the contrary 
—that it does make a difference what 
a man believes. Granted a proper diag- 
nosis, whether a patient can be cured, 
will now depend upon the resources 
available from his basic world view; 
it will depend on what kind of world 
he thinks it is, what he believes really 
matters in it, what he thinks his proper 
place is in it, and what sources of 
grace and strength he relies upon. 


F COURSE, broad clinical experi- 

ence can reveal what kinds of 
answers, if believed in, provide more 
healing and integration for the indivi- 
dual. In other words, clinical experi- 
ence can tell us what answers, if true, 
would make sense in terms of the real 
problems of people. This, in turn, may 
make faith in certain answers more 
plausible than faith in others. But psy- 
chology does not itself supply the 
answers. 

It is the thesis of this book that the 
Christian Faith supplies the answers 
to most basic questions which disturb 
the human spirit. Jesus said, “I am 
come that men might have life, and 
that they might have it more abund- 
antly.” If the Christian Faith is true, 
then a different face is put on the 
whole human situation. Man’s prob- 
lems will be set in a different context, 
since man’s meaning and destiny will 
be different. The ground of man’s se- 
curity will be different. Into the pic- 
ture will come resources for handling 
guilt and frustration which have no 
place in a secular and humanist world 
view. 

But the application of the Christian 
Faith to the immediate problems of 
man’s existence is by no means always 
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obvious. That a connection may be 
made between the real problems and 
the true answers, two things are req- 
uisite. First, we must try to understand 
the real nature of human problems, and 
here we need all the light that can be 
thrown on the matter by psychology, 
logic, counseling experience, and com- 
mon sense. Second, we must restate the 
relevant portions of the Christian Faith 
in terms which tie in with the problems 
that are defined. It is not that the 
knowledge of, for example, modern 
psychology has changed the Faith. The 
Christian Faith has outlasted the spec 
ulations of the philosophers and scien 
tists of many an age. But new know 
ledge about the nature of the human 
mind and personality can help us state 
the Faith more relevantly and enable 
people to make more direct applica- 
tion of it to their genuine problems. 
Throughout the history of Christian- 
ity, and especially during its most crea 
tive periods, the Christian Faith has 
been translated and re-translated not 
only into different languages, but into 
different sets of concepts. 

The fact that many people today are 
thinking about life in terms of the con 
cepts of depth psychology (even the 
untutored read about these things in 
drug-store editions) is sufficient rea- 
son for our re-thinking the Christian 
Faith in these terms. However, there 
is an additional reason. The focusing 
of Christian thought in terms of ex- 
plicit needs of human personality which 
transcend intellectual or ethical con 
cerns in fact tends to restore the 
freshness of the Biblical approach t 
religion. The Biblical writers are, by 
and large, short on concepts, long on 
concern as to the human situation. The 
early Church carried this tradition for 
ward: the articles of the Creeds are 
not just intellectual speculations. They 
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are affirmations wrought out in the 
fire of personal and corporate experi- 
ence which were deemed abiding an- 
swers to perennial questions which af- 
fect the nature and direction of human 
life under God. (We shall see more 
fully in the pages which follow how 
this is so.) 

In our concern to make the truth 
of the Judaeo-Christian heritage as 
relevant as possible to recognized psy- 
chological needs, we should at the out- 
set recognize two real dangers. First, 
it is important that we view the task 
as one of translation, not of transfer- 








ence ; that is, in our eagerness for con- 
temporaneity, it is important that we 
not lose the Faith itself, that we not 
transfer our loyalties to hidden secular- 
ist presuppositions which often come 
wrapped up in the same package with 
psychological truth. Perhaps enough 
has been said above to suggest the 
proper distinction here. 


HE SECOND danger is even 
more subtle. In their genuine 
eagerness to help people, preachers and 
counselors often hold forth God as a 
means to an end, rather than as the 
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end itself. In short, God becomes a 
tool for man’s advantage. Religion be- 
comes a “resource” for personal ful- 
fillment. Religion becomes a way to 
sleep better, or “to make friends and 
influence people.” This, of course, is 
to make man God, and is ultimately 
irreligious. It turns prayer into “my 
will be done, with Thy help” rather 
than “Thy will be done, with my help.” 
God is not something to be used. He 
is One to be adored and served. He 
is the end, not we. When a man gets 
his right relationship with God, then 
he is saved, that is, he is whole. But 
it is irreligious to seek religion in order 
to become whole and healthy. “Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness,” says Our Lord, “and 
all these things shall be added unto 
you.” He did not say, 

that these things may be 


you.” 


in order 
added unto 


Now a recognition of our lacks and 
deficiencies without God and without 
a living faith can awaken us to our 
true religious needs; but true religion 
is a yielding up of our hopes and con- 
cerns to God as the end of our exist- 
ence. A recognition of our inadequacies 
in personal fulfillment may well lead 
us to a complete reorientation, a re- 
direction of our lives, a reordering of 
our value-structure. And hence it is 
right that we should give clear and 
thoughtful attention, in the light of 
knowledge from any source, to the sick- 
ness of our times and the anxiety of 
the individual. But just as it is wrong 
to say that we had better back up the 
Church in order that we may block 
Communism, so it is wrong to say 
we'd better get religion in order to 


help cure our anxieties. If we are 
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truly religious, we will be for God be- 
cause He is God and this conviction 
will help in turn provide us a stronger 
free society on the one hand and better 
personal integration on the other. 


The concern that men be well, that 
they be freed from destructive forces in 
society and in personal life is certainly 
God’s concern. And to help fulfill His 
will in this regard for ourselves and 
for our fellows we need all possible re- 
not only the soundest in- 
sights of faith translated into the most 
relevant terms, but also all, by the 


sources, 


way of analysis of man’s condition and 
therapy for cure of the same, which 
can be afforded by psychology and by 
medicine. This principle applies not 
only to the breadth of general inquiry, 
but also to the means to be taken to 
help any given individual. The phy 
sician and the psychoanalyst can be 
ministers of grace in the healing of the 
whole man, not only in what they d 
as physicians and as analysts, but also 
by whatever sound religious and eth- 
ical understanding they can bring 
bear on any situation by way of inter 
pretation and cure. And for the many 
(presumably the majority) who do not 
need physical and psychical therapy, 
an analysis of their problems from the 
direction of religion and the focusing 
of the resources of religion upon them 
will be all the more effective if the 
spokesmen for religion take into ac 
count the insights and vocabulary of the 
medical and psychological sciences. 
Our respect for all of the avenues of 
understanding and of healing 
ultimately on the premise that all truth 
is God’s truth, all healing is God’s 
healing. 
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of Interest to Ministers* 


Edited by Paut E. JoHNnson and Jupson D. Howarp 





Human Relations 


Various approaches and experimen- 
tal studies, which the following articles 
indicate, have a common emphasis: the 
relations of people in a more or less 
immediate context, and the value of 
these relations. The general useful- 
ness of the principles so developed 
should be of help to clergy in pastoral 
relationships. 


Hayakawa, S. I. New technique of agree- 
ment. Rev. gen. Semant. 1950, 8, 3-12. The 
general semanticist has a responsibility to 
reveal the techniques of both controversy 
and agreement..In this connection signi- 
ficant contributions have. been made by 
Rogers (nondirective psycho-therapy), 
Lewin (group dynamics) and Korzybski 
(general semantics). We are over-schooled 
in techniques of refutation but techniques of 
agreement are distrusted and considered 
“shameful compromise.” (PA 5310) 


Cantor, Nathaniel. (U. Buffalo, N. Y.) 
Human relations in industry. Personnel J., 
1951, 29, 336-340.—To have a smooth run- 
ning organization, management must pay 
more attention to people and less to profit 
and power. Groups of workers increased 
production when allowed to express their 
problems and make their own decisions re- 


*Selected from Psychological Abstracts 
with the permission of the Editor. Numerals 
refer to the Abstract numbers in the years 
indicated as ’50 or ’51. 


garding production. The group discussion 
leaders did not tell the employees what they 
thought was important or desirable; they 
merely created a favorable atmosphere in 
which the workers could learn if they wished 
by expressing their thoughts and feelings. 
(PA 5723) 51 


Chase, Stuart. (New York U.) Social 
Science: friend of management. Personnel, 
1951, 27, 246-258—Among contributions 
that the new science of cultural anthropology 
has made to the science of business manage- 
ment are: (1) the culture concept and the 
group dynamics concept; (2) the refutation 
of some common misconceptions about peo- 
ple; (3) relevant present-day research in 
the field of human relations. By co-operating 
with the social scientist without surrender- 
ing the decision-making function, the busi- 
ness executive can gain much from familiar- 
ity with the findings of social science. (PA 
5707) 51 


Rockwell, Jack G. (Silverside Sch., Wil- 
mington, Del.) Pupil responsibility for be- 
havior. Elem. Schl. J., 1951, 51, 266-270.— 
Ten suggestions for helping pupils develop 
responsibility for self-discipline include al- 
lowing children to arrange the classroom, 
planning each day’s program with the pupils, 
review of the day’s activities with the class, 
planning a program to meet pupil needs, 
permitting pupil self-evaluation, helping 
children set their standards adequately high, 
provision for acceptance of each child, mak- 
ing the classroom a learning laboratory, 
giving the classroom personality, and real- 
izing the effect of teacher personality on 
the class. (PA 5667) 51 


Tuberculosis 

The clergyman who ministers to the 
tuberculous patient will be richly re- 
warded by keeping in touch with the 
psychosomatic insights in this field of 
medical research. Here are three 
studies which will aid understanding 
and more effective pastoral care of 
those who suffer the difficult readjust- 
ments to a long-term illness. 


Dubo, Sara (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
Psychiatric study of children with pulmon- 
ary tuberculosis. Amer. J. Orthopsychiatry, 
1950, 20, 520-528.—25 children on the tuber- 
cular ward at Bellevue Hospital were studied 
with particular attention to the patterns of 
reaction to their illness. Their behavior was 
characterized by diffuse motor activity, ag- 
gressive outbursts, and inability to co-ope- 
rate in the most important aspect of their 
treatment, namely, rest in bed. Rorschach 
responses of 12 of the children were inter- 
preted by Mrs. Florence Halpern who found 
an extreme and all-pervasive anxiety and 
marked feelings of inferiority. In the dis- 
cussion Dr. Jules Coleman suggests that it 
is important to know the pre-tuberculous 
personality since tuberculosis seems to have 
overpowering disruptive effect on personality 
organization in young and old alike. (PA 
3334) 51 


Ludwig, Alfred O. Emotional factors in 
tuberculosis. Publ. Hith. Rep., 1948, 63, 883. 
—Discusses emotional factors in etiology 
and prognosis of tuberculosis. Suggests 
methods for handling of emotional aspects 
of tubercular patients. Concludes, “Ideally 
again, one would welcome the incorporation 
into the body of medicine of a basic core of 
knowledge and understanding not only of 
psychology and personality of the sick, but 
also of the normal person.” (PA 5405) 50 
Plass, J. P. (Manchester Road, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y.) Psychology and psychopathol- 
ogy: their place in the treatment of pulmon- 
ary tuberculosis. Milit. Surg., 1949, 105, 396- 
399.—Some psychological problems of pa- 
tients with pulmonary tuberculosis are dis- 
cussed briefly: Psychotherapy should be of 
the following types: supportive, manipulative, 
release of malignant tensions and explana- 
tory. Each of these is described. (PA 5408) 
50 
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Pastoral Counseling 


Always a core concern of ministers, 
recent publications of pioneers are 
timely and necessary to keep abreast 
of the field. 


Hiltner, Seward. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Em- 
pathy in counseling. Pastoral Psychol., 1951, 
1(10), 25-30.—Empathy means feeling one’s 
way into the experience of another person 
to understand what it means to be in his 
situation. In psychotherapy there is a danger 
of becoming emotionally entangled with the 
client and losing the perspective essential 
to helping him. But without this ability to 
share another’s feeling, counseKng is mech 
anical and ineffective. The failures of too 
much or too little empathy are both due 
to inner needs distorting the personality of 
the counselor. Only as he comes to terms 
with his own inner life enough to be emanci- 
pated from intruding cravings and anxiety 
is he free to identify himself therapeutically 
with his client. (PA 4615) 51 


Hiltner, Seward. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Con- 
victions in counseling. Pastoral Psychol., 
1950, 1(8), 31-36—A counselor cannot shed 
his convictions while counseling; neither 
can he profess neutrality, for his convictions 
are a part of him, and will be of the essence 
of himself and his role as counselor. Yet 
while he may declare his convictions else- 
where, there are good reasons why he does 
not expound them in counseling. That dis 
tracts from the main task of drawing out 
the feelings of the client and noncoercively 
assisting him to make his own decisions 
wisely. (PA 3830) 51 


Hiltner, Seward. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Con- 
centration in counseling. Pastoral Psychol 
1950, 1(9), 26-30—To concentrate on what 
a client is trying to tell and not be diverted 
by one’s own inner tensions is one of the 
most difficult aspects of counseling. In de- 
veloping this habit of disciplined attention 
the counselor gains a sense of inner strength 
by which to admit that his tendency to 
speak up and show what he knows is a 
need to prop up self-esteem. By accepting 
the pain of this insight one may then in 
a measure become free from a compulsion 
and concentrate more steadily upon the 
feelings of the client. (PA 3829) 51 
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May, Rollo. The work and training of the 
psychological therapist. Psychol. Serv. 
Center J., 1950, 2(1), 23 p—The author 
discusses the function and training of the 
psychological therapist. He thinks that “com 
petence to do therapy does not lie essentially 
in the possession of an academic degree in 
medicine (or in psychology for that matter), 
but rather in having the particular training 
that arises from the understanding of the 
nature of neurotic problems.” Neurotic, o1 
emotional problems, he states, have thei: 
source in the person’s methods of relating 
to himself and to other people in his environ- 
ment. He feels that the value of licensing 
and certification of psychologists will de- 
pend on “how accurately their criteria re- 
flect the internal characteristics of psycho 
logical work with people.” (PA 3565) 51 


Fallaw, Wesner. (Andover Newton Theol 
Scho., Newton Centre, Mass.) Beyond ego- 
ism. Pastoral Psychol., 1950, 1(8), 19-25 

A counselor’s job is to help persons out- 
grow the self-centeredness of childhood and 
achieve a mature regard for other persons 
Maturity is impossible for the childish adult 
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until emotional release is. affected. Psychia- 
trist, educator and religionist each has the 
same goal, though employing somewhat dif- 
ferent methods to release negative emotions 
of fear or hostility, and guide the person 
beyond egoism into expressive channels of 
outgoing love. Religious education, counsel- 
ing, service and worship are opportunities 
to learn enlarging lessons of love. (PA 
3821) 51 


Wise, Carroll A. (Garrett Biblical Inst., 
Evanston, Ill.) Pastoral counseling: its 
theory and practice. New York: Harper, 
1951. xi, 231 p. $2.75.—The essence of coun- 
seling is communication, a two way process 
that is actually deeper than verbal expres- 
sion, in which the total personality partici- 
pates in a therapeutic relationship. A pastor 
who is himself relatively free of personality 
distortions, who accepts other persons with 
emotional understanding may assist in the 
growth process through progressive insight, 
faith, and freedom to love without crippling 
anxieties or defensive attitudes. Practical 
aspects of pastoral work and counseling are 
considered in detail. (PA 6207) 51 
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The Negro in America 


Facile solutions without understand- 
ing of the basic difficulties have led to 
confused generalizations about the 
Negro and the problems confronting 
him as one of a minority group in 
America. Education of all the people 
of whatever ethnic groups is one step 
toward the elimination of prejudice. 
Understanding of the needs of persons 
in the network of their human relations 
is essential if one is to apply religious 
and psychological principles to the 
solution of interracial tensions. 
Felton, Ralph A. These my brethren; a 
study of 570 Negro churches and 1542 Negro 


homes in the rural South. Madison, N. J.: 
Dept. of the Rural Church, Drew Theo- 
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1950. 102 p. 
results of this survey show that the rural 


logical Seminary, 40c. The 
Negro family is producing more future 
citizens for America than the average white 
family, yet these children have four grades 
less schooling, and the majority live in un- 
painted, unscreened houses with unsanitary 
toilets. Their chief social activity is in the 
church, yet 9.6% more churches were de- 
creasing than growing in membership, only 
8.2% of them had resident pastors, and 
services were held on the average of once or 
twice a month. Church leaders could revital 
ize the Negro life of the rural south, over- 
come inertia and despair with prospects of 
farm ownership and increasing 
of living. (PS 1027) 51 


standards 


5189. Goff, Regina M. Problems and emo 
tional difficulties of Negro children due to 
race. J. Negro Educ. 1950, 152-258.—150 
Negro children (10 to 12) of both sexes 
living in New York City and St. Louis 
were interviewed in regard to discriminatory 
experiences surrounding the fact that tie. 
were Negroes. Their reports were then 
analyzed under several categories of reaction 
and emotional response. 57% resented the 
discriminatory experience, 38% felt inferior, 
3% were fearful, and the remainder indif- 
ferent. 57% had some urge to fight or argue, 
but only 17% actually carried out their im- 
pulses with action. Withdrawal was the 
customary pattern. (PA 5188) 50. 


Rose, Arnold M. (U. Minnesota, Minneap- 
olis.) The Negro’s morale; group identifi- 
cation and protest. Minneapolis, Minn.: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1949. ix. 153 p. 
$2.50. Group identification is a defensive 
response that becomes a means for aggressive 
attack. Group identification and morale were 
negligible under slavery and have 
grown. Color differences, opportunities af- 
forded, unfavorable status of groups, per 
sonal and social disorganization have retard 
ed group identification; Negro newspapers 
and community organizations have promoted 
it. Feeling for other colored groups is favor 
able but the feeling is not generally re- 
ciprocated. Negroes are not very friendly 
toward Jews but are less anti-Semitic than 
white Christians. As Negroes gain further 
victories, group identification and protest 
will grow until real democracy and integra- 
tion are achieved. Twenty research projects 
are suggested. 123 item bibliography. (PS 
1042) 51 
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Pastoral Prayer 


A minister writes: 

May I make a suggestion? I would like 
to have the pastoral prayer discussed in 
your columns. What petitions should it con- 
tain? How should the petitions be phrased? 
How specific should the petitions be? 

For example, should the pastoral prayer 
be modeled on a prayer like this one by 
W. E. Orchard? 

O God, who has formed all hearts to 
love thee, made all ways lead to thee, 
created all desire to be unsatisfied save 
in thee; with great compassion look upon 
us gathered here. Our presence is our 
prayer, our need the only plea we dare 
to claim, thy purposes the one assurance 
we possess. 

Some of us are very confused; we do 
not know why we were ever born, for 
what end we should live, which way we 
should take. But we are willing to be 
guided. Take our trembling hands in 
thine, and lead us on. 

Some of us are sore within. We long 
for love and friendship, but we care 
for no one and we feel that no one cares 
for us. We are misunderstood, we are 
lonely, we have been disappointed, we 
have lost our faith in man and our faith 
in life. Wilt thou not let us love thee 
who first loved us? 

Some of us are vexed with passions 
that affright us; to yield to them would 
mean disaster, to restrain them is be- 
yond our power, and nothing earth con- 
tains exhausts their vehemence or sat- 
isfies their fierce desire. 

And so because there is no answer, 
no end or satisfaction in ourselves; 
and because we are what we are, and 
yet long to be so different; we believe 
thou art, and that thou dost understand 
us. By faith we feel after thee, through 

love we find the way, in hope we bring 
ourselves to thee. Amen. 


Or, should the pastoral prayer follow the 
more formal, more objective petitions of the 
following prayer by Bishop Thomas 
Wilson? 

Almighty God, who by thy grace and 
providence hast brought my great and 
crying sins to light, I most humbly be- 
seech thee to continue thy grace and 
mercy to me, that my conscience being 
now awakened, I may call my ways to 
remembrance, and confess, and bewail 
and abhor all the sins of my life past. 
And, O merciful God, -give me true 
repentance for them, even that repent- 
ance to which thou hast promised mercy 
and pardon, that even the consequences 
of my wrongdoing may bring a blessing 
to me, and that in all I may find mercy 
at thy hands, through the merits and 
meditation of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Amen. 

Another way of putting the question I 
am raising is: how should sins be con- 
fessed in the pastoral prayer? 


Rev. James C. TRIMBLE 
Malta Congregational Church 
Malta, Montana 


A minister replies: 


The secret of effectiveness in pastoral 
prayer lies in the ability and the habit to 
talk with God naturally and honestly about 
one’s own problems and to listen to people 
openly and affectionately as they talk about 
their problems. 

The chief drawback of most of the pas- 
toral prayers that I hear is the inability of 
the pastor to be natural in his public prayer. 
There are more forms of affectation and pre- 
tense in pastoral prayer than in almost any 
form of ministerial service. Unless a man 
can talk with God naturally and without 
affectation he cannot pray meaningfully for 
his people. There is no trick, device, rule, 
or habit of study that will bring a man to 
usefulness to his people in pastoral prayer 
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unless his own prayers to God are meaning- 
ful and recreative for him. 

Any person who leads others in worsh‘p 
is wise to study devotional literature, to be 
in a habit of memorizing scripture, and to 
keep his mind filled with great poetry. 

A pastor is wise to take his full Saturday 
mornings, I believe, for the preparation of 
his pastoral prayer. After the week he has 
spent in service of his people, in listening 
to their problems, in trying to shoulder their 
burdens, his heart should be full of their 
needs. I believe that he first ought to decide 
what he really wants to say, in his prayer. 
Following that, he is wise to turn to the 
great devotional books and find the ways 
in which the great masters have put these 
same petitions into words. Such study 
should enable a man to develop a_ style 
worthy of prayer and without affectation. 
Whether a man then reads a prayer in the 
pulpit is not as important as whether or not 
he has read and re-read the prayer enough 
that he knows it well and it comes naturally 
from his lips. 


Fhe confession of a public 
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I believe, should be just as specific as one’s 
insight into human nature permits. No- 
where I think is a person more tempted to 
repetition. We all tend to confess our own 


sins when we speak of the sins of others 


There particularly, any person leading in 
public prayer needs to watch being too 
autobiographical. Every confession of sin 


in public prayer should be a confession of 
“our” sins and not “yours,” but a man 
needs very carefully to be on his guard un 
less he continues to confess the same sins 
week in and week out. When a man does 
that it is often because he is so preoccupied 
with his own inner difficulties that he is not 
aware of the wide range of troubles whict 
are visited upon his people. 


The confession of sin in public 
should, of course, be direct and earnest but 
it should also be spoken in an aboun 
confidence that, if we confess our sins, God 
is faithful and just to forgive us our sins 
and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness 
Confession will not cleanse without a con 


prayer 


ling 


fidence that God is eager to cleanse. Here 
is one of our chief failings. We find it 
easier to make the reality of sin vivid to 


our people than we do the reality of God's 
forgiving grace. Every confession of sin 
in public prayer, I believe, ought to be 
tegrally related to an equal confession of 
faith’ in God’s eagerness to cleanse us from 
our sins. 


Eucene L. SMITH 

Executive Secretary 

Division of Foreign Missions 
of the Board of Missions and 
Church Extension of The 
Methodist Church 


A Professor of Christian Theology answers 


The pastoral prayer, if it is to be truly 
pastoral, will doubtless include from time t 
time a confession of sins. This essential ele 
ment in all prayer cannot be adequately 
cared for by formal collects or unison 
prayers printed in the order of service, 
these become more perfunctory with eacl 
repetition and cease to stimulate the mood 
of honest repentance which is after all their 
real intent. In the pastoral prayer, with its 
more personal and intimate address to God 
something incisive and_ self-searching 
and should be said. 


since 


Several practical suggestions may be made 
looking toward this end. (1). The pastor 
must identify himself closely with his 
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ple in confession, as Orchard’s prayer suc- 
ceeds in doing. He speaks for them, not to 
them. He accepts and so articulates for his 
fellow-worshippers the conscious bitterness 
of need. (2). The confessional portion of 
a worthy pastoral prayer should be stated 
in specific, graphic form, capable of arousing 
in the congregation both penitence and a 
desire to be forgiven. (3). Nevertheless the 
pastor should avoid making his prayer of 
confession merely a catalogue or listing of 
sins-in-particular. In the act of prayer we 
ought to be made aware not only of sins, 
but of sin and of ourselves as sinners. No 
“check-list” or “run-through” can achieve 
this. (4). There is required in every prayer 
a certain amplitude of statement which lifts 
us out of the rut of self-concerned subjec- 
tivity and the moralistic balance sheet; the 
General Confession in the Book of Common 
Prayer is a good example to follow in this 
respect. (5). This spacious, universal note of 
reference is best secured by bringing more 
vividly into the prayer the sense of God as 
hearing and heeding it, as Bishop Wilson 
does by the device of repeated address to 
God in the second person. It ought never 
to be forgotten, most of all in confessional 
prayer, that we are not meditating on our 
state alone but conversing with God. This 
keeps the pastor in his place before God, 
reminds the people of the prayer’s true 
purpose, and puts sin in its proper perspec- 
tive as something to be overcome. 


So far as the theory of confessional 
prayer goes, the major accent must be upon 
God’s own power to save rather than on 
our weakness or alienation from Him. 
Notice how the Lord’s Prayer achieves this. 
It is not insensitive to the range and depth 
of sin in human life, but it puts the emphasis 
throughout on God’s resourcefulness and 
guidance. A prayer of confession is primar- 
ily one of petition; that is probably why 
it best fits the litany-form, as in the great 
Southwell Litany of Bishop Ridding. It 
might be better if more pastoral prayers 
were cast in this mold; in fact many lit- 
anies of confession may be adapted to this 
purpose quite easily and appropriately. Or 
the penitential psalms may be employed as 
a source-book of phrases and ideas in this 
regard, giving a note of authenticity and 
poignancy which our prayers usually lack. 


Rocer HAzELTON 

Abbot Professor of Christian Theology 
Andover Newton Theological School 
Newton Centre, Massachusetts 
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GNORANCE, fear, sensationalism 
have branded the homosexual as a 
criminal. Here, at last, is-a frank, ex- 
a ae san ge so that everyone 
g, as few 
ree A have ever done, every phase of 
this prevalent problem. It forthrightly 
answers such questions as: What causes 
a man to become homosexual—parents, 
environment, seduction or glands? . . . 
Where should we look for cures — 
— omens, books, or absten- 
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On Pastoral Vacations 


To the Editor: 


That was a provocative editorial by Dr. 
Hiltner in the June issue! I am sure you will 
hear from many people about it. 

I think my congregation would give me a 
month for vacation, or two months, if I were 
to ask for it; and perhaps, three months, if 
it seemed necessary. But my rule on vaca- 
tions has been this: The minister does not 
deserve any longer vacation than the poor- 
est in his congregation. 

Yes, I know the minister has problems 
that weigh him down: but so does the poor- 
est member. I know that the minister needs 
to get away for refreshment; but so does 
the poorest member. Only because of health 
reasons would I ask for a longer vacation 
than two weeks. 

Rev. W. R. Hatt 

Lakewood Village Community 
Church, Lakewood, Long 
Beach, California 


To the Editor: 


I would like to reply to the editorial on 
“Pastoral Vacations” by Dr. Seward Hilt- 
ner in the June issue of your magazine. 

He begins by saying, “The young semi- 
nary graduate entering his first parish usu- 
ally finds now that his agreement includes 
one months’ vacation.” I wonder just how 
realistic a statement that is. I am a young 
seminary graduate just beginning the second 
year of my first parish. I have had no such 
arrangement. Last summer my _ vacation 


amounted to three and one-half days (one 
Sunday included). This year it amounted to 
twelve days (one Sunday included). 

I am the son of a preacher and until very 
recently my father never received more than 
two Sundays off for a vacation. A month is 
practically unheard of—at least in the Evan- 





gelical United Brethren Church. Out here in 
Colorado it is more unheard of than ever 
since many things are years behind what 
they are back East. 

In a recent pastoral letter our conference 
superintendent said “We trust that every one 
of our ministerial families will be able to 
enjoy at least a week of relaxation.” One 
week seems to be our standard of vacations 
out here. 

A month’s vacation is a fine dream. It 
would help a lot in planning my preaching 
program (two sermons per week). But for 
many years ahead I fear it is an idle dream 
Perhaps some year not too far away I can 
look forward to two Sundays off instead of 
only one. 

Rev. Marvin E, Peterson 
Calvary Evangelical United Brethren 
Church, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


To the Editor: 


Seward Hiltner’s editorial “Pastoral Va- 
cations” is one of the poorest pieces of think- 
ing that I have seen for a long time. It al- 
most completely misses the mark. His ob- 
servation, from which he says that he is 
writing, seems to have been too limited in 
this field to give him leave to write on this 
subject. 

For one thing, too much of his discussion 
devolves around the very tiny minority of 
churches which are in a financial position to 
give their minister three months off, and 
still pay for supplies to keep the work 
going; or that have a staff large enough to 
take up the duties of the pastor when he is 
away. With 99% of the churches, it is also 
a matter of how long the minister can be 
away. 

And the idea that a three months’ vacation 
is the mark of success is pure hog wash. | 
would say that it is the mark of an inflated 
ego, and that the church would be better off 
if that man took twelve months off every 
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year. Let him go around puffing and blow- 
ing; but for goodness sake, let some one 
else do the work of the Kingdom. 

I have more faith in my fellow ministers 
than to believe, as Mr. Hiltner writes, that 
“the problem relates apparently to success 
rather than to vacations.” From what little 
I have discussed vacations with my friends 
in the ministry, my conclusion is that they 
think of “vacation” as a time for recupera- 
tion; that it is not a reward for faithful 
service, but a time to get away from the 
pressure of the parish, to go apart and rest 
a while. And they feel that a month is just 
about right for this purpose, and fair to 
both them and the churches they serve. My 
observation is that most churches give thei 
a month as their due, and many recognize 
that it is as good for the church as it is for 
the minister. And that is all that the church 
can afford. I am speaking now of the vast 
majority of churches, the little ones out in 
the country by the cross roads, the ones in 
the villages and towns, as well as the smaller 
ones in the cities. Many of them just do not 
have the financial resources to pay for sup 
plies if the minister is gone too much. Also, 
he is usually the only paid worker in these 
churches, so that much of the program de- 
pends on him. And the program suffers if he 
is gone too long. 

And why should any one have a sense of 
guilt about a vacation any more than he 
would have a sense of guilt about taking his 
salary? I just cannot see it. 

Our ministers’ group was talking about 
vacations just a month or so ago, and this 
observation came out of the conversation: 
Every minister should have some recreation 
every week, and not save it all up for one 
month of the year. 


Rev. WarrEN P. WaLpo 
Craftsbury Common, Vermont 


To the Editor: 

Seward Hiltner sure hit upon a hot sub- 
ject when he wrote the editorial on “Pastoral 
Vacations.” First, I am in disagreement that 


the man who gets a two or three months’ 


vacation is always a man who has been more 
successful than others. There are plenty of 
good ministers who are still on small 


salaries, with one month or less vacation, 
whose success is unquestioned. Therefore 
the fact that one has a long vacation is cer- 
tainly no criteria for considering any minis 
ter a success. 
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However, the matter of what a minister 
should do when on vacation is a very serious 
consideration, and there should be some en- 
lightenment as well as provision by which 
this problem can be solved for those of low 
salaries. The things which are available for 
ministers on vacation are usually at such a 
high financial cost that the men cannot af- 
ford to take advantage of them. 

For several years, the writer has taken 
advantage of the offerings of the Chautauqua 
Institution, which cost can be kept at a 
minimum. But this type vacation often be- 
comes very burdensome. There are times 
when one needs a complete change from lec- 
tures, programs, writing, and such. Perhaps, 
the ideal vacation is for him to have a cot- 
tage of his own where he may retire at any 
time he feels the strain of duties and condi- 
tions. Where he may rest, think construc- 
tively, enter into some kind of relaxing ac- 
tivity such as boating, fishing, etc. But how 
many are able to have this?? Most of us 
low bracket men have all we can do to break 
even without these things, therefore our va- 
cation possibilities are limited. If we go to 
Family Camping places, again we are at a 
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handicap with other families around and no 
place to be alone. 


A year ago, I was under great strain. I 
took the usual time at the Chautauqua, but 
I could not “take” the lectures. They were 
not interesting to me. I just felt like doing 
nothing. Perhaps the answer would have 
been a provision for some physical and men- 
tal health program, under the leadership of 
a real leader, who could delve into particu- 
lar problems and help one find re!ease from 
the inner tensions. But such is not available 
anywhere, to my knowledge, and if it were 
available, the cost would probably be pro- 
hibitive. 

Our denominations provide a certain type 
program, but for the most part they are 
rather promotional, or along the same line 
as the minister has been working all year. 
When he is through with his time at this 
sort of thing, he has not helped himself any, 
and feels as worn out or worse than he was 
before he attended these things. 


Vacation seems to me to be a time when 
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a minister should have an opportunity to re 
create his whole being spiritually, mentally 
and physically. But unless the cost is brought 
within his range of financial possibility, 
how can he get this? 

Is there not an answer? 
has not yet been provided. 


Rev. MILton KERR 
Lisle, New York 


There is, but 


To the Editor: 


I have been extremely well impressed by 
the helpfulness and the quality of the last 
two or three issues of PastoraL PsycHoLo 
cy. I was particularly impressed by Seward 
Hiltner’s editorial on vacations and his third 
article on “Psychology ard Christian Ethics” 
in the April issue. Tillich’s funeral oratior 
was a gem, and it seems to me a wonderful 
model for other ministers to emulate. 

Paut B. Maves 
Drew University 


Madison, New Jersey 
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NOTES 


AND NEWS 





A PRAYER CLINIC 


Under the direction of Professor 
William R. Parker, the University of 
Redlands has been carrying on an ex- 
periment under a special foundation 
grant in prayer therapy, attempting to 
evaluate the effect of prayer in therapy 
by conducting group therapy sessions 
with several groups, some using prayer 
and others omitting it. 

“This project,” Dr. Parker writes, 
“has attracted wide attention, and we 
are getting letters from all over he 
United States. An article about the 
project will appear in the May 15th 
issue of the ‘Christian Advocate.’ ” 


CLINICAL PASTORAL TRAINING 
UNDER DR. BOISEN 


The twenty-second summer of clin- 
ical pastoral training under Dr. Anton 
T. Boisen has just been completed at 
the Elgin State Hospital, Elgin, Illi- 
nois. The program emphasized group 
therapy according to the Elgin Plan, 
a plan which will be described in de- 
tail in a forthcoming article which will 
he published by us soon on “Group 
Therapy—The Elgin Plan,” by Anton 
T. Boisen. 


COURSE ON WORK WITH CHILDREN 


The Chicago Institute for Psycho- 
analysis has announced a course on 
child care to begin in the autumn of 
1953, for persons in education, social 
work, religion, and related fields who 
deal professionally with children. The 
course is on a part-time or extension 
hasis, for persons who carry a full load 





of professional activity. It is to extend 
over a three-year period. It will in- 
clude both academic work and super- 
vised experience. 

Ministers and directors of religious 
education living in or near Chicago 
could participate in this course on a 
two-day-a-week, late afternoon and 
evening, basis. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Esther Schour, 664 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, 


Illinois. 
ROLLIN FAIRBANKS 


The trustees of the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School in Cambridge, Mass., 
have announced the appointment of the 
Rev. Rollin J. Fairbanks as a full pro- 
fessor in pastoral theology, effective 
July Ist. Mr. Fairbanks now teaches 
half time at the seminary, lectures at 
the Harvard Divinity School, and 
serves as Associate Editor of the 
“Journal of Pastoral Care” and as a 
member of the Editorial Advisory 
Board of “Pastoral Psychology.” 


CHILDREN AND RELIGION 


The fall issue of “Child Study” will 
be devoted entirely to a discussion of 
the place of spiritual and religious 
values in the lives of children. Among 
the contributors to the issue are Dr. 
Arthur L. Swift, Union Theological 
Seminary, Rev. George G. Parker, 
Manhasset Congregational Church, 
Rev. Benjamin E. Mays, Morehouse 
College, Dwight J. Bradley, D.D., and 
Dr. Sol W. Ginsborg, outstanding New 
York psychiatrist. 





WHO’S WHO 





AMONG OUR AUTHORS 





L. Harotp DeWotr is Professor of Sys- 
tematic Theology at Boston University 
School of Theology. He is the author of 
The Religious Revolt Against Reason, and 
is now in the process of completing his 
Systematic Theology. 


Rocer Hazetton is Professor of the Phil- 
osophy of Religion and Christian Ethics at 
Andover Newton Theological School. He is 
the author of The Root and Flower of 
Prayer, The God We Worship, On Proving 
God, and Renewing the Mind. 


Pau. E. Jonson is Professor of Psy- 
chology of Religon at Boston University 
School of Theology. His last book, Christian 
Love, was the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club Selection for March, 1951. Dr. John- 
son’s new book, Pastoral Psychology and 
Pastoral Care, one of the most comprehen- 
sive and thoughtful analyses of the subject 
will be published next month by Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, and will be the Pastoral Psychol- 
ogy Book Club Selection for October. 


Dorts Mope is a psychoanalyst of the In- 
stitute for Psychoanalysis, Inc., (a religious 
society) of Dayton, Ohio. 


Russett L. Dicks is Professor of Pas 
toral Care at the Divinity School, Duke 
University, Durham, North Carolina. He is 
one of the early pioneers in the field of pas 
toral psychology. 


JouHN SUTHERLAND BoNNELL is pastor of 
The Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church. Be 
fore entering theological seminary, he re 
ceived clinical training in a Canadian mental 
hospital. While carrying out an active minis 
try, he has counseled with many peopl 
needing spiritual help. 


James A. PIKE is Dean of the New Yor! 
Cathedral (Cathedral Church of St. Johr 
the Divine) and Adjunct Professor of Re 
ligion at Columbia University. He is 
author of The Faith of the Church, and 
author of Beyond Anxiety, the current Se- 
Icetion of the Pastoral Psychology Bx 
Club. 


Jupson D. Howarp, co-author with Paul 
Johnson of “Psychological Briefs,” is Pr 
estant Chaplain of the Medfield State H 
pital, Medfield, Massachusetts, and is als 
Field Secretary of the Committee on Insti 
tutional Ministry of the Massachusetts Cour 
cil of Churches. 
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REVIEWS OF Current Books 





EYOND ANXIETY by James A. 
Pike (Charles Scribner’s Sons— 
$2.75) 


(This book is the: Pastoral Psychol- 
ogy Book Club Selection for Septem- 
ber.) 


An ordered theology, a clear-cut 
concept of the Christian community, 
and a first-hand knowledge of the reli- 
gious issues at stake in modern psy- 
chotherapy—these supply the founda- 
tions for this distinguished clergyman’s 
confrontation of the problem of anxie- 
ty. The “principal types of human 
anxiety’—fear, guilt frustration, in- 
decision, loneliness, and despair—are 
dealt with in terms of the author’s con- 
viction “that the Christian Faith sup- 
plies the answers to most basic ques- 
tions which disturb the human spirit.” 

However, this is not to say that 
Dean Pike feels that these answers are 
by any means always obvious. Rather, 
he shows that the problems must be 
understood with all the light available 
from psychology, logic, counseling ex- 
perience, and common sense. Even 
this, however, is but to leave us in the 
dark without a fresh statement of the 
“relevant portions of the Christian 
faith.” 

Already the reader of this review 
may be apprehensive lest he get in 
this book another one of these super- 
ficial “relax-as-hard-as-you-can” books. 
Far from it! Dean Pike is equally im- 





patient with the “gentlemen of the 
cloth, ‘popular’ preachers [who] 
surround . . . platitudes with the odor 
of sanctity, with the aim of rooting out 
fears in a way that in fact is an opiate 
helping us retreat from reality.” 

The most helpful single section of 
the book is the treatment of contempor- 
ary idolatry, a subject ‘which is not 
discussed much in the psychologically 
oriented literature. His theological per- 
spective, all the way through the book, 
is an affirmation of the sovereignty of 
God and the secret of man’s happiness 
in glorifying God is corporate and 
personal worship. The nature of the 
Christian life is depicted in this way: 
“The Christian is not the good man, 
but the man who knows he is not good 
and knows that the basis of his self- 
acceptance is that God freely accepts 
him though unacceptable. ” Such 
a person has not pride in his state be- 
fore God, but neither does he have to 
be ashamed of witnessing to the fact 
that he is a Christian. 

The excellent use of materials other 
than those which can be classified as 
“psychological” keeps this book from 
being a book for only the psychologic- 
ally initiated. He has used these ma- 
terials as pastoral sermons in his pul- 
pit, but they avoid the rote form of 
many books of sermons. They stand 
as separate chapters on the various 
forms of anxiety, but nevertheless bear 
a remarkable cohesiveness and con- 
tinuity. 
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A minor objection to the book im- 
pressed this reviewer. In two places 
the author violates—at least seemingly 
—the golden rule of all counselors : “Do 
not accept at face value the words of 
a counselee (or of his family) about 
his counselor.” The author tells of an 
analyst who advised a patient to get 
a mistress ; the patient later committed 
suicide. Another analyst is reported 
to have advised a patient to get a di- 
vorce, the thing which he, the analyst, 
had done to solve his own problem. 
This is not to say that psychoanalysts 
should be defended at these points. It 
is to say, however, that the author does 
not tell us how he learned these mat- 
ters. One wonders if he is repeating 
rumors, or whether he took the trouble 
to validate his remarks. 

A remarkably fine feature of the 
thinking of Dean Pike is that he does 
not attempt to conceal, water down, or 
discount his Episcopalian heritage. 
Rather, he lets its full flower appear. 
In this way, although this reviewer 
is of a quite different denominational 
heritage, he was permitted to know the 
author at his best in his own natural 
context. True insight into each other’s 
spiritual heritage will come, not from 
the repression of our basic differences, 
but from our freedom to express them 
and our acceptance of responsibility 
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for understanding them and being able 
“to give a reason” for the faith that 
is in us. Dean Pike this well 
Persons of any group will profit by 
the forthright convictions of this 
author. 


does 


—WayneE E. Oates 
Professor of Pastoral Care, 
Southern Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary 


ARITAL INFIDELITY by 
Frank S. Caprio, M. D. (Citadel 
Press—$3.50) 


(This book was the Pastoral Psy 
chology Book Club Selection f 


August. ) 


To the best of my knowledge, no 
book has even before been written spe 
cifically and exclusively on this sul 
ject. Infidelity has been dealt with in 
cidentally in a host of books and arti 
cles. But no one has attempted to de 
vote a whole book to it; probably be 
cause the subject has not seemed larg: 
enough or complex enough to requir 
extended treatment. 

Anyone who reads this volume will 
be compelled to give up that fallacious 
idea. As the reader fron 
chapter to chapter, he is made increa 
ingly aware not only of the magnitude, 
but also of the importance, of such 
study. He finds his vague presupposi 
tions either crystallized int 
clear definition, or challenged by r 
lentless logic. There. will be few in 
deed, even among experienced mar 


moves on 


being 


riage counselors, who will not be im 
pelled to do some fresh thinking as a 
result of reading Dr. Caprio. 
Beginning with an examination of 
the motivations behind marital infideli 
ty, the author moves into a careful 
study of the philandering husband and 
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the unfaithful wife. The consequences 
of infidelity are then considered— 
jealousy, the “triangle-stalemate,” the 
role of the “other woman,” and the 
sufferings of the children of the un- 
faithful spouse. There is a thought- 
provoking chapter on the relation of 
alcohol to extra-marital sex; and a 
challenging discussion of the place of 
confession and the role of forgiveness. 

The book is very easy to read. Writ- 
ten in an easy, flowing style, it is inter- 
spersed with telling illustrations from 
Dr. Caprio’s extensive clinical experi- 
ence as a psychiatrist in Washington, 
D. C. Indeed, the reader can find the 
book so fascinating that he may fail to 
realize that beneath the author’s con- 
versational style there lies much 
shrewd insight and mature thinking. 
One could wish that all specialists had 
Dr. Caprio’s capacity for effortless 
communication. 

The minister who reads this book 
will especially welcome its high ethical 
tone. While the author does not hesi- 
tate to state his belief that there are 
marriages so bad that they are better 
ended, he is careful to indicate that it 
is not his function to direct his pa- 
tients to the divorce court. “I never 
recommend divorce,” he says on page 
8, “and I never make a decision of this 
kind for a patient. My function as a 
psychiatrist is solely to help the pa- 
tient see his situation clearly. He can 
then arrive at his own solution with a 
deeper understanding of his problems.” 

The basic principle for which the 
book pleads is that we must not make 
superficial judgments about marital in- 
fidelity. It is significant that Dr. 
Caprio never uses the word “adultery” ; 
probably because it carries a judg- 
mental flavor. In the first chapter he 
asserts that “infidelity involves far 
more than extramarital sex” (page 5). 
How much more it involves must be 
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learned in each individual case by care- 
ful diagnosis. The method which he is 
constantly illustrating may be sum- 
med up in his own words—‘“no situa- 
tion can be clear in our minds until we 
find out step by step the route we took 
getting into it.” 

Dr. Caprio derives the ethical force 
of his arguments from down-to-earth 
realism. Infidelity, he declares, must 
not be treated lightly, because its con- 
sequences can be so devastating. “We 
don’t always marry the person who 
could make us the happiest,” he de- 
clares. “Perhaps we ourselves are not 
the happiest match for the one we 
have married. But we can’t all keep 
grabbing for an ideal in the middle of 
marriage—trying by progressive swap- 
ping to arrive at the perfect mate. This 
process would break up every home in 
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the country.” There is no easy way of 
evading this kind of hard-hitting logic. 

Keen insight is revealed in the way 
the author relates sex and alcohol. The 
befuddled woman who commits a sex- 
ual indiscretion, he says, did not lose 
control because she inadvertently took 
too much to drink. More frequently it 
is true that she took too much to drink 
because she was driven by the uncon- 
scious urge to lose control. Here, as 
elsewhere, alcohol is not the cause of 
the problem, but the means used in an 
inadequate attempt to solve the prob- 
lem. 


Marital Infidelity is undoubtedly an 
important book for all who have to 
deal with domestic difficulties. And it 
is a book which will provide the pastor 
with new insights that may well make 
all the difference to his handling of the 
next case he encounters. This is the 
kind of practical help the working 
minister needs, and should welcome, 
as he seeks to be a good shepherd to 
the men and women under his care. 


—Davip R. Mace 
Professor of Human Relations 
Drew Theological Seminary 
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HE PRAYERS OF JOHN 
DONNE. Edited by Herbert H 
Umbach. (Bookman Associates, Inc 
$2.50) 

In recent years there has been a 
considerable revival of interest in John 
Donne, not all of it due to Mr. Hem- 
ingway’s reminder that the bell tolls 
for thee. Donne is now 
as a singular religious figure of the 
early 17th century in the twin roles of 
minister and theologian. This little 
book explains, in part, why this is so. 


recognized 


In response to the ever-mounting 
inquiries about Donne’s spiritual re- 
sources, Dr. Herbert H. Umbach, pro- 
fessor of English at Valparaiso Uni- 
versity, has selected and edited the 
prayers of John Donne from the earliest 
sources. In addition, Umbach has in- 
cluded an introductory essay that, in 
thoughtful, compact fashion, casts val- 
uable light on Donne’s ideas of prayer. 
He quotes, among many quotable por- 
tions, the revealing couplet : 

Churchs are best for Prayer, that have 

least light: 

To see God only, I goe out of sight. 
And he asks us not to forget that 
Donne had been a layman for more 
than twice as long as he had been a 
clergyman, having been ordained late 
in life (aged 43) at a time when he 
had “already established his habits of 
feeling and thinking—before he had to 
compose prayers by virtue of his call- 
ing.” 

Umbach comments on the unusual 
events that led the poet into the Anglli- 
can Church, for “like his beloved St 
Augustine, his [Donne’s] past 
provided a dramatic contrast to later 
almost saintly years. With an ability 
characteristic of Renaissance man, the 
Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral in Lon- 
don put to new use an unmatched 
literary talent of metaphysical 
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pression and an artistic sense of rhy- 
thm prominent in his youthful love 
poetry. Better than that, he learned 
to excel (doubtless by continuous prac- 
tice and innate prayer aptitude) in 
communicating the art of prayer.” 


In some ways this monograph might 
be construed as a devotional manual, 
for it combines Donne’s meditations 
and pastoral prayers with some keen 
insights on Umbach’s part into the 
nature of the inner life of John Donne, 
a man who reflected “something spec- 
ial in power, grace, and appropriate- 
ness,” and really “knew the privilege 
of prayer.” Certain it is that timid 
souls of our time, easily bewildered by 
the gap between man and God, swiftly 
distracted from the disciplines required, 
will take courage and find new direc- 
tion from this carefully wrought book- 
let, which emphasizes that before 
Donne’s “ordination into the ministry 
his prayer-life was active, and this 
spiritual quality in Donne flourished in 
his later years,” enabling us the better 
to “appreciate and understand ; 
the energetic vigor found in many 
of his lines, as well as the source of 
his strength.” 


—Rev. Cart HERMANN Voss 
Chairman of the Executive Council 
Christian Palestine Committee 


ONFLICT AND LIGHT. Edited 
by 3runo = =©de_ ~—Jesus-Marie, 

O. C. D. (Sheed and Ward—$2.75) 
From reading the content of this 
book of essays or addresses by Roman 
Catholic priests, psychiatrists, and psy- 
chologists, one learns that it is the re- 


port of a conference held apparently 
in France, judging from the predomi- 
nance of French scholars who con- 
tribute to it. The very fact of such a 
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serious conference on the faith in rela- 
tion to modern psychology and psy- 
chiatry is of great importance. For the 
conference was obviousiy held in order 
to give serious consideration to real 
issues, not with one eye on a public 
relations bureau eager to get hold of 
something on the extreme side. Per- 
haps there is such discussion going on 
in Roman Catholic circles in the 
United States; but if so, the rest of 
us have not been privileged to read its 
reports. 

As in most symposia, the contribu- 
tions of this one vary not only in quali- 
ty but even more in level of technicali- 
ty. There are a few technically theo- 
logical articles, two or three of clinical 
case study and report. One of the 
clearest and most striking is “Sin and 
the Christian Sense of Guilt” by Louis 
Beirnaert, S. J. The one contribution 
from the U. S. A., by psychologist 
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Rudolf Allers of Catholic University, 
seems rambling and indecisive in con- 
trast to the clarity and sense of pro- 
portion demonstrated by most of the 
European authors. Some areas of dis- 
agreement are dealt with helpfully by 
the contributors, especially the extent 
to which psychoanalysis gives a valid 
picture of aspects of man’s psychic 
life. The reliance on Aquinas, while 
deep and obvious, appears to be less 
rigid and proof-textish than one seems 
to find in so many American Roman 
Catholic writings. 

What any Christian, Catholic or 
Protestant, should most eagerly wel- 
come about a book like this is its inten- 
tion to wrestle seriously and in depth 
with the relationships which do and 
should exist between the faith and 
modern psychotherapy. The problems 
involved are not simple,. for either 
Protestants or Roman _ Catholics. 
Shoddy or pyrotechnic apologetics is 
no substitute for such exploration. 
Even a Protestant may be grateful for 
the kind of attitude demonstrated in 
this volume. 


—SEWARD HILTNER 
Associate Professor of Pastoral 
Theology 
Federated Theological Faculty 
The University of Chicago 
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HE SMALL SECTS OF AMER- 

ICA (Revised Edition) by Elmer 
T. Clark (Abingdon-Cokesbury— 
$3.00) 


This is not an extensive revision of 
Dr. Clark’s book on the sects, but there 
are significant additions to the material 
contained in the original edition. The 
book is extremely useful as a source 
of information about a host of small 
and rather obscure religious groups in 
America, not easily found elsewhere. 
Dr. Clark has undertaken to classify 
these various groups into different 
types of religious expression. On the 
whole, it is very well done, though 
others might differ in respect to where 
certain of the sects ought to be classed. 
The book is most helpful regarding 
those churches which are essentially 
the offshoots of the orthodox com- 
munions. Attention is given in unequal 
degree to some of the newer move- 
ments usually called cults, which are 
farther away from traditional Chris- 
tianity in its commonly accepted forms. 

In a day in which the emphasis is 
increasingly on church unity, it is well 
to have recalled to our minds the fact 
of the existence of numerous religious 
bodies which are seldom taken into 
account in ecumenical councils. More 
consideration ought to be given to these 
variant religious forms which are so 
much a part of the American religious 
scene. 

From the standpoint of those inter- 
ested in healing, a study of these 
groups and their methods of healing 
is very much worthwhile. It would not 
be too much to say that there is an 
increasing wave of interest in spiritual 
healing as carried on by some of these 
sectarian groups. It was the writer’s 
privilege to attend one of their meet- 
ings in California recently, with more 
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than 5000 people present and literally 
hundreds of persons standing in line 
to receive healing through the instru- 
mentality of the evangelist. Periodical 
literature received by the writer from 
some of the groups indicates a tremen- 
dous amount of activity in this area. 
It is well worth watching. 


—CuHar_es S. BRADEN 
Professor of History and 
Literature of Religions 
Northwestern University 


HE QUEST FOR COMMUNI- 
TY by Robert A. Nisbet (Oxford 
University Press—$5.00) 


This is a learned and humane study 
in social philosophy, carrying forward 
the discussion of the problem of order 
and freedom which has occupied many 
of our keenest, most responsible minds. 
Although Professor Nisbet is primarily 
concerned to understand the role of 
political authority in posing and meet- 
ing this problem, he does not neglect 
the arts, literature, psychology, or gen- 
eral philosophy as they reflect and bear 
upon it. 


The book is far-ranging, deep-plow- 
ing, and almost always stimulating. Its 
author is particularly sensitive to the 
problem of religious community, which 
gives his work a relevance to pastors 
and laymen that is ordinarily lacking 
in books of similar scope and purpose. 
The point of view is that of cultural 
pluralism, emphasizing the needed con- 
tributions of autonomous groups with- 
in the context of benign, encouraging 
political sovereignty. 


—Rocer HazeEL_Ton 
Abbot Professor of Christian 
Theology, Andover Newton 

Theological School 
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HILDREN IN PLAY THERA- 
PY by Clark E. Moustakas. (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company—$4.50) 


This is a simple and forthright book 
designed to tell the layman, and par- 
ticularly the parent with an emotional- 
ly disturbed child, what this new thing 
called play therapy is all about: what 
it tries to do; how it does it; what 
equipment it uses; how it enlists par- 
ents and teachers. Child centered play 
therapy is the most recent of the psy- 
chotherapeutic arrivals. Already, in its 
few exploratory years, it has done re- 
markable things. Most particularly it 
has opened up to us ways in which 
we can enter the baffling emotional 
life of children, who are at an age 
when they cannot yet conceptualize 
and verbalize their emotional disturb- 
ances. This in itself is of great moment. 
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6030 Lowell Ave Irvington, Indianapolis 19, Ind. 
Play therapy goes to the rescue of 


lives that are peculiarly helpless to re- 
veal what troubles them. It gives to 
those lives non-verbal means of re- 
vealing to perceptive adults what their 
deep disturbances are. Also, by the 
mere process of releasing disturbed 
emotions into expression it performs 
in amazing measure the restoration to 
healthy balance. 

The book comes out of the play 
therapy program offered by the Mer- 
rill Palmer School to all children en- 
rolled in its nursery school. This 
should be sufficient to vouch for its 
scientific authenticity. Since the serv- 


ice is offered to all the children in the 
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nursery school, it embraces emotionally 
healthy as well as disturbed children. 
The thesis of the book is that 
method of play therapy is significant 
for the understanding of all children. 
The book shows “how children 
are happy and secure may use special- 
ized play situations to express minor 
tensions and frustrations and be freer 
and more alive. It presents cases of 
children suddenly or temporarily dis- 
turbed in their family life and tells how 
these children work out their hostility 
and fears in a few play therapy ses- 
sions. It describes more seriously dis- 
turbed children in play therapy, their 
constant determined struggle for emo- 
tional growth and maturity, and how 
their attitudes gradually change toward 
more positive faith in, acceptance of, 
and respect for themselves and other 
people.” 


this 


who 


Co-worker with the patient thera 
pist and the long-suffering toys is the 
tape recorder. Now at last cases can be 
reported in their fullness. No 
and no need be lost; 
material is at hand that can be studied 
and re-studied until the meanings come 
clear. 


word 


inflection and 


The author’s discussion of the in- 
ner equipment the therapist needs for 
this task releasing child life is not 
the least valuable part of this book. 
Faith, acceptance, and respect: these 
three he needs. The parent who reads 
will humbly assent. And so will any- 
relation or 
has the need to help in sit- 
uations that baffle and try the soul. 
What 
we do to the least of these our children 
marks the 


one who, in counseling 


otherwise, 
Again the truth stands clear: 
measure of ourselves. 


—Bonaro W. OVERSTREET 
Bennington, Vermont 
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SIGNIFICANT BOOKS 


Below are listed some of the more import- 
ant books received recently which we are 
unable to review in this issue, either be- 
cause the reviews have not yet reached us, 
or because of lack of space. We hope to be 
able to review many of them in coming 
issues. 


PsYCHOTHERAPY—THEORY AND RESEARCH. 
Edited by O. Hobart Mowrer, Ph.D. Ronald 
Press, $10.00. This is a monumental sym- 
posium by Dr. Mowrer and twenty-one out- 
standing contributors in the field of psy- 
chology—men who are in the vanguard of 
the profession and including such names, in 
addition, to Dr. Mowrer himself, as Carl 
Rogers, Rollo May, John Dollard, etc., ex- 
ploring the contribution of psychology to 
the understanding of personality and emo- 
tional disorder as well as its treatment. This 
new volume is the first major report on the 
increasingly important scientific and social 
role of psychologists in the area of psycho 
therapy, reflecting the shift of interest in 
clinical psychology from diagnosis to treat- 
ment. A number of articles deal significantly 
with the new procedures for evaluating per- 
sonality and personality change which have 
been devised in recent years. 


PsycHoLocy AND ALCHEMY. By Carl G. 
Jung. (Bollingen Series) Pantheon Books, 
$5.00. This is the first volume of the coin- 
plete collected edition in English of the work 
of the Swiss psychologist to be brought out 
in this country. The collection will comprise 
more than eighteen volumes of which the 
publishers plan to bring out about two vol- 
umes a year. Psychology and Alchemy is 
concerned with the attempt of the latter to 
seek a synthesis of human knowledge before 
science, philosophy, and psychology became 
rigidly specialized, and the correlation of this 
attempt with the findings of analytical 
psychology. 


Dynamic Psycuiatry. Edited by Franz 
Alexander, M.D. University of Chicago 
Press, $10.00. This is a symposium by Dr. 
Alexander and fourteen of his colleagues, 
containing an exhaustive exploration of the 
basic psychoanalytical concepts and their ap- 
plication to various aspects of psychiatry 
and. allied fields, such as anthropology, clin- 
ical psychology, etc. 





BETWEEN COMMUNITY AND Society. By 
Thomas Gilby. Longmans, Green & Co., 
$5.25. A study of the relationship of the in- 
dividual and the State based on the social 
thought of St. Thomas Aquinas. The au- 
thor sees the State centered between the 
material and the spiritual, using force but 
seeking agreement; drawing on the instinc- 
tive loyalties of the mass, but pointing to 
the freedom: of the open society. 


TALK IT Out WitH Your Cup. Better 
Child Guidance Through Family Conversa- 
tions. By Dr. Mary M. Thomson, with 
Foreword by Rev. Dr. Ralph W. Sockman. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., $3.50. A book rep- 
resenting a new approach to the better un- 
derstanding and sounder guidance of children 
through the art of talking with children. 
The book has been written to point out and 
clarify the urges, thoughts and feelings, the 
fears and anxieties at different age levels so 
that parents by understanding the way 
children think and what their thoughts are 
can better guide them toward a better ad- 
justment to their world. 


MasocHIsSM IN Mopern Man. By Theo- 
dor Reik, Farrar Straus & Young, $6.00. 
This is the definitive work on the subject of 
masochism by one of the outstanding psy- 
choanalysts of our age, friend and pupil of 
Sigmund Freud—the first full and exhaus- 
tive study of the subject. 


CuRRENT PROBLEMS IN PSYCHIATRIC 
Dracnosts. Edited by Paul Hoch, M.D., and 
Joseph Zubin, Ph.D. Grune & Stratton, $5.50. 
This book represents the proceedings of the 
forty-first meeting of the American Psycho- 
pathological Association, and is devoted to a 
study of the problems of psychiatric diagno- 
sis, etiology, prognosis, and therapy, by 
some of the most outstanding workers in the 
field of psychiatry, psychology, anthropology, 
and the related social sciences. 


Socrety, DEMOCRARY AND THE Group. By 
Alan F. Klein. Woman’s Press, $4.00. An 
investigation of social goals, democracy, and 
citizenship education program in relation to 
the environment, by the Associate Professor 
of Social Work at the School of Social 
Work of the University of Toronto. 
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Bound Volumes 
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MAN OF THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 8) 


seeking through teaching and research 
in clinical centers to prepare pastors for 
more effective ministry to personal 
needs. As Chairman of the Pastoral 
Counseling Service at Boston Uni- 
versity from its inception he has guided 
this pioneer venture toward increas- 
ing effectiveness, in its counseling 
work in the community and its intern- 
ships for advanced students in pastoral 
counseling. 

In his lectures and scholarly writings 
in social ethics, religion, and philoso- 
phy one finds gleaming psychological 
insights, as for example in his article. 
on prayer in this issue of PastoraL 
PsycHo.ocy. He is a devoted student 
and practitioner of the disciplines of 
the spiritual life, and students by 
popular vote named their prayer chapel 
in the School of Theology for him in 
acknowledgement of his own life, as 
well as the contribution he makes to 
the deepening of their own religious 
life by example and challenging inter- 
pretation. 


His influence extends beyond aca- 
demic halls and theological education 
to the entire Christian church, espec- 
ially in the past three years as an active 
member ‘of the Advisory Commission 
of the World Council of Churches; 
Delegate to the Third World Confer- 
ence on Faith and Order, Lund, 
Sweden; and at present visiting pro- 
fessor at the Ecumenical Institute of 
the World Council of Churches in 
Switzerland. His recent book on Reli- 
gion and Economic Responsibility 
(Scribner’s, 1953) is rich in factual 
knowledge and penetrating in analysis 
of the current scene. 


—Paut E. JoHNSON 








